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EXECUTIVE SUMMARY 


HISTORICAL BACKGROUND AND CONTEXT 


Manzanar was one of ten internment camps which held native born Japanese and Japanese 
Americans evacuated from the West Coast of the United States during World War II. 
Construction of the facilities at the Manzanar War Relocation Center took place between 1942 
and 1944. The site was selected to hold Japanese American evacuees in February 1942. and 
construction began the following month. The first evacuees arrived on March 21, 1942. 
Construction and remodeling of the buildings in the center was constant until 1944 when most 
major construction ended. Manzanar was closed when the last evacuees left on November 2! 
1945. 


After a National Park Service study of all ten sites, it was determined that Manzanar. a Nationai 
Historic Landmark, presented the best opportunity for preservation and interpretation. The 
United States Congress established Manzanar National Historic Site on March 3, 1992. 


The General Management Plan (GMP) for the park was completed in January 1997. [n order to 
begin implementation of the GMP, which called for preservation of the three remaining 
buildings on the site and adaptive reuse of the Auditorium, the largest of the three, it is 
necessary to prepare an Historic Structure Report (HSR) for the Auditorium Building. In 
accordance with NPS-28, the Cultural Resource Management Guidelines, the report includes 
achitectural and engineering analysis and recommendations. The recommendations reflect 
concurrence with national codes, Historic Preservation Standards and Guidelines, and NPS 
Management Guidelines. The HSR includes documentation of available historical records and 
evidence of the building’s evolution and significance, documentation of existing conditions, 
proposals for specific treatment of the building, analysis of the effects of those treatments on the 
building, and recommendations for further studies. This HSR will serve as the programming, 
historic documentation and design recommendations document for schematic and design 
development. 


THE MANZANAR AUDITORIUM-GYMNASIUM 


The Auditorium Building was designed by the Farm Security Administration, U.S. Department 
of Agriculture. A survey of the educational needs of the 10 relocation centers undertaken in 
March 1943 reported that the high school auditorium at Manzanar would include two rooms for 
shop classes, a health unit, locker rooms, showers, and storage, in addition to the main assembly 
area. Evacuees began construction of the auditorium in February 1944 and completed it on 
September 20, 1944. The completed wood frame building had overall dimensions of 118 feet by 
119 feet with an assembly area measuring 80 feet by 96 feet. The stage extended from the east 
side of the assembly area, and an elevated film projection room from the west. Attached to the 
north and south sides of the auditorium were single story areas (wings) used for dressing rooms, 
lockers, and offices. An area on the south wing extended 40’-9” beyond the east end of the 
auditorium and was used as a health clinic. The large arched roof of the auditorium was 
supported by five wood trusses. After the closing of Manzanar, the auditorium was purchased 
by Inyo County in 1947 and leased to the Veterans of Foreign Wars (VFW) who used the facility 
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KXECUTIVE SUMMARY 


as a meeting hall until the early 1950s. When the VFW left the site, the south wing was removed 
from the building and is still serving as the VFW Hall and American Legion Post in Lone Pine, 
although it has been greatly altered. After the VFW use, Inyo County removed the stage and 
installed a concrete truck ramp in the east end of the building and used the structure as a 
siaintenance facility until it was purchased by the National Park Service in 1996. 

'he structure was documented by the Historic American Buildings Survey in 1994. 
onstruction drawings have not been found but there is a good collection of historic black and 
«lic photographs. A temporary fire and intrusion detection system was installed in 1995. The 

Oonver Service Center designed a water, sewer and fire suppression system for the building in 

'iscal Year 1997 and construction was underway in Fiscal Year 1998. A preliminary seismic 

evaluation of the building has been undertaken through a separate study. 


VIAEOR ISSUES IDENTIFIED IN PROJECT AGREEMENT 


\n FASR tor the Auditorium is needed in order to implement the GMP Preferred Alternative to 
Japlively reuse the historic structure as an interpretive center. The HSR provides basic 

»hitectural and engineering information of the existing condition of the building through 
“aspection, analysis, documentation, and rehabilitation recommendations in concurrence with 
applicable building codes and USDI Rehabilitation Standards and Guidelines for Rehabilitating 
Historic Buildings. Future work on the structure may have to be phased. 


The main issue is how to preserve the integrity of the building’s historic fabric, which has seen 
‘ittle maintenance in the past 50 years. While changes to the building appear minor, major 
changes have occurred in building codes and environmental requirements.” 


KESEARCH TO PRODUCE HSR 


Primary sources of historic data are the Records of the War Relocation Authority in the National 
\rchives, Washington, D.C_, records pertaining to Manzanar in the National Archives Sierra- 
Pacitic Division in San Bruno, California, the University of California at Los Angeles Library, 
wid the Manzanar newspaper, Manzanar Free Press. The overall history of Manzanar is found 

i) the Eistoric Resources Study The Evacuation and Relocation of Persons of Japanese 
incestry during World War II: A Historical Study of the Manzanar War Relocation Center, by 
tiarlan D. Unrau; National Park Service, 1996. 





' FEMA 178/June 1992 Seismic Evaluation, Manzanar Auditorium Building, prepared by Martin/Martin, 
Inc. Wheat Ridge, Colorado, Final Report, December 1998. 


’ From Project Agreement. 
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Recommendations for Treatment or Use 


MAJOR RESEARCH FINDINGS 


There is reasonably good written and photographic documentation of the history and physical 
nature of the building and its use with the exception of contruction drawings. Only one sheet o! 
original construction drawings has been found to date. This documentation provides good 
information for the appearance of the exterior of the building and the interior of the 
auditorium/gymnasium space. The remaining physical presence of the interior of the north wing 
and the single available drawing provides the general iayout of the south wing, but no interior 
details. 


Physical investigation of the building in conjunction with historic docunientation shows that the 
stage and the auditorium/gymnasium floor can be reconstructed with accuracy. With certain 
exceptions, the building is generally in reasonably good condition. The exceptions are 
deteriorated column bases in the south wall, badly weathered and deteriorated siding, missing 
and deteriorated exterior doors and extremely weathered and deteriorated windows. The 
building requires all new mechanical and electrical systems. 


RECOMMENDATIONS FOR TREATMENT OR USE 


It is proposed in the General Management Plan that the building be restored to its 1944-45 
appearance, including reconstruction of the south wir gz, and adaptively used to present and 
interpret the history of the internment of native born Japanese and Japanese Americans 
evacuated from the West Coast of the United States during World War II. 
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ADMINISTRATIVE DATA 


HISTORIC STRUCTURE IDENTIFICATION 


The Manzanar Auditorium-Gymnasium is also known just as the Manzanar Auditorium. Both 
names are used in this report. The park building number is HS-01 and the List of Classified 
Structures identification number is ID-LCS-5866. 


LOCATION 


The Manzanar Auditorium is located on the west side of U.S. Highway 395, approximately 6 
miles south of the town of Independence and 10 miles north of the town of Lone Pine in Inyo 
County, California. The nearest major airports are in Las Vegas, Nevada (approximately 250 
miles away) and in Ontario, California (approximately 230 miles); although there are limited 
flights into the Inyokern Airport, located near Ridgecrest about 82 miles to the south of 
Manzanar along Highway 395. Overnight accommodations are available in Lone Pine and 
Independence. 


USE 


The building was constructed as an auditorium and gymnasium for the camp high school; and 
also included rooms for shop classes and a health unit. It was also used for community cultura! 
events and other activities. After the cam) was closed, the building was used as a VFW Post 
(1947 to early 1950s), then as a maintenance facility by Inyo County until 1996. 


MODIFICATIONS 


The primary modifications made to the building were after the period of historic significance, 
which is 1944-45. These modifications were: the removal of the south wing, ca. 1953-54; the 
enclosure of the main entrance, possibly between 1947 and 1954 but probably ca. 1954; 
replacement of the original auditorium/gymnasium floor with a concrete slab, removal of most 0! 
the stage and installation of a vehicle entrance in the east wall, and installation of a vehicle door 
in the south wall, all ca. 1954. None of these modifications are significant historically or 
architecturally and restoration of the original building configuration and details are 
recommended. 





4 Ibid. 




















ADMINISTRATIVE DATA 


PROPOSED TREATMENT 


It is proposed in the General Management Plan that the building be restored to its 1944-45 
appearance, including reconstruction of the south wing, and adaptively used to present and 
interpret the history of the internment of native born Japanese and Japanese Americans 
evacuated from the West Coast of the Lnited States during World War II. 


RELATED STUDIES 
The general history of Manzanar is documented in the Historic Resources Study The Evacuation 
and Relocation of Persons of Japanese Ancestry during World War II: A Historical Study of the 
Manzanar War Relocation Center, by Harlan D. Unrau; National Park Service, 1996. 
CULTURAL RESOURCE DATA 
Date listed in National Register: July 30, 1976 
Entered as a National Historic Landmark February 4, 1985 
Period of Significance: 1944-1945 
Context of Significance: Phe Community Auditorium-Gymnasium at Manzanar National 
Historic Site is part of the tirst internment camp for Japanese and Japanese-Americans forcibl 

ft 
removed from the West Coast early in World War Il. The camp is a symbolic reminder that a 
nation of laws must honor the concept of freedom and the rights of its citizens. The Community 
Auditorium-Gymnasium was built by camp internees.- 
RECOMMENDATIONS FOR DOCUMENTATION 
As soon as practicable, catalogue and provide secure accessible storage of historic documents, 
photographs and information pertaining not only to the Auditorium but for the general history of 


Manzanar) Space is proposed to be included in the restored building in conjunction with the 
administrative acuvities 


This statement has been adapted trom intormation in the List of ¢ lassitied Stuctures data. 
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Drawing of the Front of the Auditorium-Gymnasium from the Manzanar School Yearbook 
Credit: Inyo County Library, VRF, “Manzanar Camp Reports” 

















HISTORY 


WARTIME “RELOCATION” 


On the morning of December 7, 1941, naval carrier planes of the Empire of Japan attacked the 
U.S. Navy Base at Pearl Harbor, Oahu, Hawaii, the U.S. Army Air Corps' Hickam, Wheeler and 
Bellows Airfields, the Army's Schofield Barracks, and Kaneohe Naval Air Station, thus bringing 
the United States fully into the then already raging Second World War.° The United States had 
many citizens who eiii.er were naturalized emigrants from, or the descendants of emigrants 
from, the enemy alliance or "Rome-Berlin-Tokyo Axis." There were also a substantial number 0 
citizens of the enemy powers resident in the United States. Their legal status became 
immediately that of enemy aliens, subject, if the government chose to do so, either to exchange 
for American citizens held by the Axis powers, or internment in Department of Justice 
internment camps for the duration of the war. Their children and grandchildren, however, if 
born in the United States, had the legal status of American citizens, and many of these were 
young adults. 


A number of citizens of Axis powers regarded suspiciously by the intelligence or law 
enforcement authorities indeed found themselves interned in Justice Department camps for tic 
duration of the war, though only a small part of those who were in fact legally aliens of German 
or Italian or other European descent. Many from enemy European nations who were long time 
residents of the United States and who raised no suspicions of treasonous conduct simply 
continued to live quietly in the United States throughout the war, while others were refugees 
from the Fascist dictatorships. 


The case of those of Japanese nationality and descent proved different. For various reasons 
stemming from various motives, a number of army officers, civilian government officials, 
politicians at local, statewide and federal levels of government, newspaper editors, columnists, 
radio commentators, and others, called for removing from the Pacific coast states not only 
enemy aliens of Japanese nationality (known in Japanese as Issei) but ALL of Japanese ancestry, 
including children and young adults who were American citizens due to having been born in the 
United States. This included even Japanese veterans of the U.S. Army during the First World 
War. The idea was to move these people into the interior of the United States where they would 
not pose the threat of sabotage of the war effort which some believed they might if left on the 
Pacific Coast. The means of implementing this involved moving these people to temporary 
assembly centers, then to ten new “relocation” camps built in the interior of the country, and 
once they were sponsored by other Americans and received job offers, to move them out of the 
camps to work in cities or rural areas away from the coasts. As it worked out, all of the Pacific 
Coast residents of Japanese ancestry moved to assembly centers and then to the ten permanent 
camps (permanent for the duration of the war only), but comparatively few moved either 
temporarily or permanently out of the camps into cities and rural areas in the interior, and once 
the war ended and the camps closed, many migrated back to the Pacific Coast states which had 
been their homes. 





The literature on the attack on Pearl Harbor is extensive. The best reference, and the one used here, is 
Gordon W. Prange, At Dawn We Slept; The Untold Story of Pearl Harbor. 














HISTORY 


Ironically, the entire relocation of the Japanese for reasons of security in fact was unnecessary at 
the time it began, an unnecessary drain on the war effort which served no useful purpose. J. 
Edgar Hoover, head of the Federal Bureau of Investigation, opposed it as unnecessary at the 
beginning, and now his reason is known. During the spring of 1941, before war broke out in the 
Pacific, the F.B.I. and the Office of Naval Intelligence jointly executed a "black bag job" on the 
Imperial Japanese Consulate in Los Angeles. Late one night, they and the Los Angeles police 
threw a discreet cordon around about nine city blocks in Los Angeles surrounding the Japanese 
consulate, turning away those who wished to enter the area with mention of a possible leak of 
gas or some such excuse. They had sprung from a California prison an experienced safe-cracker, 
and with his help broke into the Japanese consulate and into the consulate's classified 
documents safe. They copied everything they found and replaced the originals as if untouched, 
so the consulate staff would not know what had happened. Subsequently reviewing the stolen 
document copies, they found a list of 450-plus Japanese intelligence agents then working on the 
West Coast. They also found a report that the Issei and Nisei (Japanese and Americans of 
Japanese ancestry) resident in the United States were not to be trusted by the Imperial 
Government because they had all become too Americanized, and were in fact "traitors to their 
culture.” Therefore. the whole relocation business was unnecessary because the law 

enforcement authorities knew exactly who the spies were and who they weren't. It wasn't 
necessary to remove American citizens of Japanese ancestry (Nisei and Kibei) from the Pacific 
Coasi states. and it wasn't necessary to remove the vast majority of Japanese enemy aliens 
(Issei); those Issei who were under specific suspicion due to statements they had made or 
act'ons they had taken could have been interned in Justice Department interment camps, 
leaving the vast majority of Issei at large.’ Therefore political rather than security considerations 
called forth the relocation program. 


It is not the purpose of this study to deal with the many controversies and arguments which 
swirl around all aspects of the relocation of Japanese in the United States during the war. This 
is not a history of the war relocation endeavor or of any of the ten relocation centers. Rather 
this is the history of one building, the high school auditorium/gymnasium, at one of those 
camps, Manzanar, in the Owens Valley of eastern California.® 


CREATION OF MANZANAR RELOCATION CENTER 


Following the attack on Pearl Harbor on December 7, 1941, on December 11, 1941, the army 
activated the long-planned wartime Western Defense Command, established with headquarters 








” Arnold Krammer, Undue Process: The Untold Story of America's German Alien Internees (New York: 
Rowman & Littlefield Publishers. Inc., 1997), pp. 31, 181-182. 


* For a history of Manzanar, see Harlan D. Unrau, The Evacuation and Relocation of Persons of Japanese 
Ancestry during World War IL A Historical Study of the Manzanar War Relocation Center. 2 vols. 
Denver’ National Park Service, 1996. This constitutes what the National Park Service terms a "historic 
resources study.” This study will be cited hereafter by the author's name and the volume and page 
numbers. The bibliography of this study lists a wide range of primary and secondary sources, including 
books by Roger Daniels and others. covering the history f the World War II "relocation" process, and 
the history of Manzanar, and both the National Park Service Pacific West Regional Office Historic 
Preservation Library and the Manzanar National Historic Site Library have a number of shelves of 
published works devoted to the subject. 

















The Manzanar Higli School and Its Auditor:um-Gyminasium 


at the Presidio of San Francisco, along with headquarters of Fourth Army. Lieutenant General 
John L. DeWitt commanded both. What had been the Ninth Corps Area command at the 
Presidio the army soon converted to the Ninth Service Command and moved its headquarters to 
Fort Douglas in Salt Lake City, although it sti!l served und_. the command of General DeWitt at 
the Presidio of San Francisco. Nowhere in this military structure was there a contingent capable 
of handling relocation of Americans of Japanese ancestry and Japanese long-resident in the 
United States, although unable by law to become naturalized citizens. On March 10, 1942. 
therefore, under army Civil Affairs functions, General DeWiit established a civilian agency under 
the Army known as the Wartime Civil Control Administration to manage the rounding up and 
assembling of Japanese and Japanese Americans at "reception centers," mostly converted race 
track stables and stalls, and the creation and subsequent iransfer of the Japanese and Japanese 
Americans to "relocation camps" to last the duration of the war. Eight days after creation of the 
Wartime Civil Control Administration, President Franklin Delano Roosevelt signed Executive 
Order No. 9102 on March 18, 1942, creating the War Re!ocation Authority, a civilian agency 
under the Office of Emergency Services (eventually it would be transferred to the Interior 
Department), to manage the relocation camps outside the Pacific Coast states once they had 
been set up, in essence to relieve the hard-pressed military establishment from having to manage 
the relocation for the duration of the war. (Ironically, two of the camps would be erected within 
California, one of the states from which the Japanese and Japanese Americans were supposed to 
be entirely removed, a source of continuing controversy: Manzanar and Tule Lake.) 


On March 21, 1942, the first advance group of Japanese Americans arrived at Manzanar to 
establish and begin construction of the "reception center" under the Wartime Civil Control 
Authority. On June 1, 1942, the Wartime Civil Control Authority transferred the camp to the 
War Relocation Authority, and it thus became Manzanar War Relocation Center rather than a 
"reception" camp. 


In the spring months of 1942 the two agencies in sequence constructed Manzanar \\ ar 
Relocation Center, including a small military camp for military police guards, an admiuistrative 
complex for the camp's paid W.R.A. staff, a large number of "barracks" for the Japanese ana 
Japenese Americans (9 be interned in the camp, along with requisite mess halls. « camp hospital, 
warehouses, a camp power plant, and all the other infrastructure for what became, in effect. a 
small city, albeit one behind barbed wire and surrounded by eight sentry tow ers manned by 
military police with either shotguns or submachine guns. 


THE MANZANAR HIGH SCHOOL AND ITS AUDITORIUM-GYMNASIUM 


On February 6, 1943, the Manzanar camp newspaper, the Manzanar Free Press. reported that 
the War Relocation Authority headquarters had authorized construction of a high schoo! 
"assembly hall" and the Public Works Division at Manzanar already had staked off the site in the 
firebreak between Blocks 7 and 13. Lucy Adams, head of the Community Services Department, 
and Shigeru Nakanishi, a draftsman in the Public Works Division, described the building Mrs 
Adams said that the "barn styled assembly hall will be used as a community assembly room and 
gymnasium as well as an auditorium." Glen Nakamura, chief draftsmar in the public works 
division, added that motion pictures could also be shown in the building because it would 
contain a projection booth. It would also have a "regular size basketball court.” Initial plans 
called for including a high school science laboratory, a workshop, and a "health reom’” in the 











HISTORY 


building. Initial plans also called for an auditorium room 118 feet square, with a 30 by 22 foot 
stage, two dressing rooms, a storage room, two furnace rooms, a locker room, and a shower 
room. Enlargement of the proposed student wash room space was under consideration.” 


Em amg of the Farm Security Administration, a "New Deal" agency established by the 
‘oosevelt Administration, had prepared the final plans for the combined auditorium-gymnasium 
ii other buildings at Manzanar, probably around August 1942. A list of materials needed for 

the buildings, including a "Gymnasium," bore a date of August 5, 1942."° 


‘ly in 1943 the War Production Board, in view of shortages of materials critical to the war 
tort. eliminated construction of new elementary and high school buildings at all ten war 
‘clocation centers, and in a report on the matter to Ralph Merritt, visiting Senior Engineers F.W. 
-hunberg and Education Advisor Robert E. Gibson laid out the need tu remodel various 
»arracks for use as classrooms and other school facilities. In the course of that memo, they told 
Vierritt that 


Only a part of the high school ouilding is to be completed[:] an auditorium, two rooms 
tor shop, a health unit, locker rooms, showers, and storage closets. This is to be 
constructed in the fire break adjacent to Block 7, the block which is at the present time 
being utilized for high school classrooms. '! 


{his suggested ‘hat the initial conception was for a group of high schooi buildings which 
included an auditorium, a plan abandoned due to wartime shortages of construction materials. 


BULLDING THE AUDITORIUM 


‘he issue of the Manzanar Free Press published on Weanesday, January 5, 1944 reported that 
‘© Public Works Division of the Manzanar Relocation Center had announced that construction 
‘dic long anticipated combined auditorium-gymnasium" at Manzanar would commence early 
‘hat month. The newspaper described the proposed building as 118 feet square, with a seating 
capacity of 1,200 people. It would be erected in the fire break between Blocks 7 and 13 "facing 
ae upper end” of the camp, or in other words, facing west to "B" Street. It would feature a 22 by 





Viuncanar Free Press, Friday, February 6, 1942: xerox copy of clipping supplied by Ross Hopkins, 
perintendent, Manzanar N.HS. 


scnior Engineer AM. Sandridge, Memorandum, December 7, 1944, to Project Director Ralph P. 

Vierritt, National Archives, Washington, D.C, Record Group No. 210, Records of the War Relocation 

\uthority, Entry No. 48. Box No. 220, Records of Relocation Centers, 1942-1946, Subject-classified 

General Files. Manzanar Relocation Center, Central Files, File No. 18.010 - Auditorium, hereafter cited 
NA Auditorium File. 


WW Thunberg and Robert E. Gibson, Memorandum, “Report of building requirements at Manzanar 
Relocation Center,” April 22, 1943, to Ralph Merritt. Xerox copy from the National Archives in the 
history files of the Pacific Great Basin Support Office, San Francisco. A historian with the Historic 
\mericat Buildings Survey team working on Manzanar supplied this memorandum to the author, but 
without the identification of the box or file in the National Archives, although the memorandum may 
have been from Manzanar Central Files under a subject heading for construction with the file number 
43.500 
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Laying a Cornerstone 


40 foot stage and a fireproof project’ n room for motion picture equipment. Its uses would 
include lectures, dances, and social gatherings. The Douglas fir floor in the main interior space 
would be large enough to accommodate one 80 by 96-foot basketball court. Wings en each side 
would house :est rooms, lavatories, and lockers. The building would be heated by an oil-fired 
forced draft furnace.’ 


LAYING A CORNERSTONE 


Subsequently, Mrs. Lucy Adams, assistant project director in charge of Community 
management, chaired and organized a committee to arrange a cornerstone-laying ceremony, 
scheduled initially for Saturday, February 12, 1944. Following tradition in such activities, the 
committee planned to place a sealed metal box inside a concrete block that would be part of ‘he 
building. It would contain copies of speeches b: project director Ralph Merritt and the 
chairman of the Biock Managers Assembly, Kiyoharu Anzei, one or more copies of the schoo! 
newspaper and the Free Press, and a list of the high school student body. The ceremony itse’t 
would include numbers by the community band and the school chorus, a flag-raising ceremony 
at a flagpole to be erected in front of the site of the new building, and the aforementioned 
speeches by Merritt and Anzei. Mrs. Adams told the Free Press that she would also appoint a 
committee of representatives from the Community Activities Division, the Education 
Department, Cooperative Enterprises, and the Community Welfare Division to govern Ue uses 
of the auditorium-gymnasium after its completion.’ ° 


Prematurely, as it would turn out, the Manzanar Free Press reported in its issue for Saturday. 
February 12, that the cornerstone-laying ceremony that afternoon would initiate construction of 
the $15,000 auditorium-gymnasium under the supervision of construction superintendent OF 
Sisler with direct supervision under J.W. Lawing assisted by K. Kunishige. The only problem 
was that a winter storm blew in either overnight or that morning, forcing postponement for a 
week of the ceremony the newspaper had described. More important, the paper revealed that 
construction of forms for the concrete footings had already begun under a foreman named | 
Sakata some time during the week of February 6. Furthermore, later in a progress report on 
construction at Manzanar, Project Director Ralph Merritt claimed that construction activity had 
begun on January 28, 1944. Other outside carpenter crews would be assigned as work 
progressed on the wood-frame building. The Engineering Division planned to have mill work fo: 
the door jams, window casings, and interior finishes prepared in the carpenter shop at 
Warehouse 34 by Jim Araki and his crew. R.D. Feil and a camp electrical crew would do al! the 
electrical wiring and other work. K. Bowker and his plumbing crew would install a!l the 
plumbing and the hot water system. J. Nakahama and his paint crew would do all the painting 
and interior decorating. '* 





2 Manzanar Free Press, Vol. V, No. 2. Wednesday, Jan. 5, 1944, p. 1. cols. 1 and 2. 
'’ Manzanar Free Press, Vol. 5, No. 12. Wednesday, February 9, 1944, p. 1. col. | 


'* Manzanar Free Press, Vol. 5, No. 12. Wednesday, February 9, 1944. p. 1. col. 1; Ralph Merritt's office 
diary, kept for him by his secretary, entry for Sat., Feb. 12, 1944, Collection No. 122, Manzanar 
Collection, Box 47, Folder |, Special Collections, University Research Library, University of California at 
Los Angeles: hereafter cited as "Merritt's office diary," and the date. A.M. Sandridge. Senior Engineer. 
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History 


The resurrected cornerstone ceremony began at 2 p.m. on Saturday, February 19, 1944, with a 
cuid wind blowing down from the icy Sierra Nevada, before an audience of about 300 "in the 
firebreak 7-12. Merritt gave a speech amounting to a little over two single space typed pages. 
He said the building for which they were laying the cornerstone would "become the family living 
room for all the members of our Manzanar community." Herein, according to Merritt, children 
would gather for school classes and in the evening for plays and parties. Older people would 
gather in the auditorium “to consider the welfare of the community." People of all ages would 
come for lectures and motion pictures. "In truth it will not only be the living room but the family 
fireside where hopes and plans will be built for the future and where day by day living in 

harm. ny and helpfulness will be practices.” 


Merritt referred to the box to be placed in concrete containing records of the day the building 
was begun for "men of the future to read." 


At some time, when the temporary wooden housing of this Manzanar has gone, as the 
houses and church and school of another Manzanar that once stood here have long 
since gone, then in that future day when the box in this corner stone is opened men will 
read of this strange war time community where men and women and children faced the 
greatest problems of life and each gave his answer according to his own heart. 


Merritt's intention for the rest of his speech had been sabotaged by the storm-inflicted delay, for 
originally it had been scheduled for Lincoln's Birthday, so for the remainder of his speech 
Merritt described the man and quoted the words of Abraham Lincoln. He chose not to rewrite 
his speech, but gave it as he would have on Lincoln's Birthday. With assistant project director 
Lucy Adams as Mistress of Ceremonies, Kiyoharu Anzai spoke after Merritt, the substance of 
his comments not reported in the newspaper. The Manzanar Community Band provided 
appropriate music, and high school student body president George Nishimura led a flag-raising 
ceremony. Merritt and others expected completion of the auditorium in three months, in time to 
be used for high school graduation ceremonies.’” 


“MINOR” CHANGES 


While not all of the correspondence has survived, apparently Assistant Project Director Lucy 
Adams appointed a Community Auditorium Committee to review plans for the building, 
possibly in a memorandum dated February 23 but no longer in the "Auditorium" file. Lee C. 
Poole served as chairman, with Dr. Carter, Mr. Nielsen, Mr. Fox, Mr. Murakami, Mr. Anzai, Mr. 
Nakano, Mr. Enseki, and Mr. Kohigashi as members. The committee met three times during the 
week of February 28. and on March 8, i944, Poole sent a four and a half page typed 





Manzanar War Relocation Center, February 7, 1944, to the Free Press, Attn. Roy M. Takeno, NR 
Auditorium File. 


> Manzanar Free Press. Vol. 5. No. 16, Wednesday, February 23, 1944, p. 1, columns 1 and 2; Merritt's 
office diary, Sat. Feb. 19, 1944, "Address for Laying of Corner Stone, Manzanar Auditorium," by Ralph 
P. Merritt, attached to diary entry. The cornerstone later was looted of all its contents by a party or 
parties unknown. The broken cornerstcne has been found in several pieces some distance north of the 
auditorium. 
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“Minor” Changes 


memorandum to Mrs. Adams detailing suggesied changes in the plans for the building, as well as 
lists of proposed stage furnishings and even stage paint, makeup, cosmetics, music racks, and 
the like. With regard to the structure itself, the committee made a number of suggestions, keyed 
to blueprints which apparently no longer exist: 


I. Minor structural changes: 


Since the high school gym [sic] classes are estimated to be about 75 students per class- 
hour for both boys and girls, it is observed that the locker room and dressing room 
facilities are much too crowded for practical purposes. The committee, therefore. 
recommends that the present siorage facilities, Number | and Number 4 on Blue Print 
in MA-X816, be incorporated as part of the dressing room--locker room facilities and 
that the present Health Unit be used for storage capacity until such time as the Health 
clinic will be organized. 


It is recommended that the Health Unit be equipped with a lavatory and ‘oilet 


It is recommended that a dutch door be cut in the present wail dividing the storage 
room from the locker rooms and that the walls of the present storage room be shelved 
so as to make some 500 “open wall lockers’. it is estimated that this will require 2000 
Bd. ft. of lumber. It is proposed that a responsible student be put in charge each period 
to check in and out the baskets for students. 


It is recommended that the space set aside for equipment and coach be reversed so that 
the students will not pass through the equipment room to see the coach 


It is recommended that the janitors’ closets be removed trom the toilet room and be 
placed in the corner of the storage rooms, Number 2 and 3 respectively. of the abov. 
named Blue Print in order to allow for the cutting of one door between the shower and 
toilet rooms. The cutting of this door will require putting the water closets on the 
opposite side of the room as they are now drawn. That the 7 x 40'6° x 21) area beneath 
the stage be floored and finished well enough that it might be used for additional 
storage space as may be required. 


It is recommended that there be constructed beneath the mirrors of the dressing room 
and full length of the dressing room, an 18 inch shelf to be used as a makeup table 
Also, above the mirrors it is recommended that an 18 inch shelf be constructed to be 
used for storing small properties and changes during productions 


it is recommended that there be provided 1280 sq_ ft. of screen wire, 1/2 inch mesh. to 
protect the windows from basketballs 


It is further recommended that two basketball backsiops be constructed so that they 
will swing against the ceiling when not in use 


It is recommended that the projection room be fire proofed as required by Manual! 
Release 40.4.6 J. 
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Ii. Wiring: 


li is recommended that there be 20 ft. of footlights wired for three circuits; that there be 
two borders 20 ft. long wired for three colors, and set for lights every 4 inches. 


There should also be four plugs set in the stage and four different positions as well as 
‘our 3-way outlets at the front of the stage and just above the floor to provide lights for 
orchestra playing for stage performances. 


lhe present dressing rooms should have one light to every 2 ft. above the makeup 
mirrors 


1{f Furniture and Equipment: 


it is recommended that the seating be provided by the construction of two hundred ten 
(210) backless benches, 10 ft. long, 11 in. seat width, and 16 in. high. This size bench 
range 26 in. back to back to accommodate fifteen hundred (1500) people. 





There should be built six 3 ft. racks joined by a pole for hanging clothes, three of which 
should be placed in each of the dressing rooms. 


There should be an equivalent of 20 sq. ft. of mirrors for each dressing room 
approximately 2 ft. x 10 ft. 


For stage productions, there should be one porch set consisting of a settee and four 
chairs. 


{Y. Equipment for Stage and Stage Productions: 





[here should be one front pull curtain as of [sic: should read “of as"| heavy material as 
is practical and arranged to push to both sides and clear the stage. 


limmediately back of the front pull curtain there should be a header curtain 
approximately 5 ft. x 60 ft. This header should be of the same material as front pull 
curtain. 


There should be a complete back pull curtain. It is suggested that this be of monks 
cloth and of some neutral color, size 14 ft. x 60 ft. 
There should be four wing curtains 6 ft. x 14 feet. These may also be of monks cloth. 


There should be two side curtains approximately 14 ft. x 18’ also monks cloth with two 
additional strips 6 ft. x 14 ft. to make possible door and window openings on the stage 
setting, and three monks cloth headers approximately 5 ft. x 60 ft. to shield the 
overhead borderlights. 


There should be one smooth drop curtain which could be rolled up to hang back stage 
and may be of muslin, color preferred sky blue. 


Jb 














“Minor” Changes 


V. Other Stage Settings: 





There should be seven wood wings approximately 6 ft. x 14 ft. made of plywood or 
celotex. 


There should be a picket fence of three 30" x 9' sections and one gate. There should be 
38 stage braces made in the form of an "L" 6" x 1’. 


There should be following pieces in an Interior Set: 


Six pieces 6 ft. x 14 ft.; one piece to have a door opening, and one piece to have a 
window opening. 


Three pieces 9 ft. x 14 ft.; one piece to have a double door opening, and one piece to 
have a window opening. 


VI. Other Supplies and Stage productions: 


One gallon of silver and gold type paint [probably meaning one gallon of each color] to 
be used for scenery and costumes. 


Seven bolts oi sateen in black, red, blue, green, yellow, gray and white. Seven bolts of 
cambric in the same colors. 


Fifteen music racks with lights. It is suggested that tiie light shades, in this case, could 
be made out of tin cans. 


It is further suggested that a stock of cosmetics and artists’ makeup materials be 
purchased, such as crepe hair in gray, brown, black and white; face glue, one pound 
nose putty; grease paint; lipsticks; eye brow pencils; mascara; 10 pounds of cold cream; 
various colored makeup powders; and one bat of white wool for wigs (substitute, 
cotton). 


VII. The following is the Estimated Costs of the above: 








Benches 210, 10'x11"xi6", @ 5.50 1155.00 
Electrical wiring, floor plugs, footlights, 

border lights, dressing room lights, etc. 100.00 
Curtain and Back drops: 

Monks cloth, 


Back curtain, 60' x 14' 
4 wing curtains, 6' x 14' 
2 side curtains, 18' x 14 
2 " door or window drops 6' x 6' 
3 headers, 5' x 60’ 
880 yds. @ .80 704.00 
Muslin 
Back drop curtain, 14’ x 40' , 187 yds. @ .20 37.40 
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Music Racks, 15 @ 3.00 45.00 
Sateen, 7 colors, 210 yds., @ .35 73.50 
Cambric, 7 colors, 210 yds., @ .35 73.50 
Screen wire (Windows), 1280 sq. ft., @ .08 102.40 
Lockers, 2000 bd. ft. @ 112.50 225.00 
Stage Braces, 76 Bd. Ft. M, (1"x 6"), RW. @ 120M 8.25 
Celotex; 7 wood wings, Interior set, 1500 sq. ft. @ .05 75.00 
Fence 20 Bd. Ft. M, 1" x 4", @ $120 2.40 
Shelving 80 Bd. ft. M (Dressing Room), 1" x 6", @ 120M 9.60 
Mirrors , 40 sq. ft., @ $1.60 sq. ft. 64.00 
Clothes Hanger racks, 5’ x 3’, 14 Bd. Ft. M., 2” x 4" @$70 M .98 
Porch and Interior Furniture set for Stage 50.00 
Paint - Silver, gold, neutral, 5 gallons 15.00 
Cosinetics 25.00 
Estimated Total Amount $2766.00 '° 


It is evident from the language in this memorandum that at least one and perhaps more 
members of the committee were, before the war, professionals in the theater arts. Unfortunately, 
nothing survives in the file to indicate which of the foregoing recommendations were followed, 
although the evidence of photographs suggests that many of them were followed. 

« 
On April 10, 1944, a draughtsman drew up a "Ceiling Plan" for the auditorium, which showed a 
plan of the ceiling framing, a section through the building showing a ceiling truss, and details of 
the end of a truss and the eave. This was the fifth of five sheets, whether all done on that same 
date or not being unknown, the others not having survived. Whether or not this plan was a part 
of the response to the March recommendations remains a matter for speculation.’ 





PROGRESS 


On June 13, 1944, Manzanar Project Director Ralph Merritt reported to Director Dillon S. Myer 
on various construction projects, and in that letter said: 


High School Auditorium — This project was started January 28, 1944. Construction 
was slowed considerably for the first month due to bad weather. After that date the 
construction progressed very nicely until April when due to relocation and seasonal 
leave, we lost a large number of our skilled employees. Finally by concentrating most of 
our skilled labor on this particular building we have completed enough to permit the 
commencement exercises on June 15. A great deal of finish carpenter work and 
installation of heating units and hot air ducts as well as painting and landscaping will 





‘© Lee C. Poole, Memorandum. "Report of the Community Auditorium Committee, March 8, 1944, to Mrs. 
Lucy Adams, Assistant Project Director, Community Managenient Division, NR Auditorium File. 


'” Record Group 210, Records of the War Relocation Authority. Entry No. 48, Box No. 220, File No. 
18.010, National Archives. 
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A Program for the Opening 


be completed after graduation exercises are over. we expect to complete the entire 
building by August 1."° 


That same day, in anticipation of its initial use, Merritt issued 11 regulations governing public 
assemblies in the "Manzanar Community Auditorium:" 


The following safety regulations governing the use of the Manzanar Community 
Auditorium are hereby issued and are in full force: 

(1) Audiences in the gymnasium [auditorium] are to be limited to a maximum of 
1280 persons. 

(2) standing in aisles and exits is prohibited. 

(3) The following aisles are to be maintained: 

One six-foot center aisle from the front doors to the stage. 
One six-foot center cross aisle between center side exits. 
Side aisles are to be four feet wide. 

(4) All exit doors must be unlocked during the time the audience is in the building. 
Corridors to exit doors must be kept free of obstructions and well lighted at all 
times, while building is occupied by an audience. 

(5) Decorations made of flammable materials must be kept to 2 minimum. 
Approval of decorations must be obtained from the Fire Protection Officer. 

(6) Smoking is prohibited during public assembly. 

(7) All assemblies must be under responsible supervision. 

(8) Competent operators of heating and lighting equipment must be in attendance. 

(9) Rows of seats shall be spaced so that not less than 27 inches is obtained from 
the front of one row to the front of the next. 

(10) A permit from the Fire Department must be obtained 24 hours in advance of 
each use. The use of the auditorium shall be subject to regulations prescribed 
by the Fire Protection Officer. 

(11) All WRA regulations pertaining to ihe fire safety of persons and property must 
be observed.” 


These regulations primarily focused on safety, especially fire safety, and did not cover «II aspects 
of management of the auditorium; further regulations would prove necessary. 


A PROGRAM FOR THE OPENING 


While construction of the auditorium/gymnasium crawled towards completion, the high schoo! 
music teacher sat down and began composing an operetta, entitled "Loud and Clear,” which 
Superintendent of Education Genevieve W. Carter announced on June 3 would be the first 
program to be given in the new building. A matinee performance of the operetta at 2 p.m. on 
June 15 "For the benefit of smaller children" actually would be the first use of the building, but 
the formal presentation of the operetta at 8:15 p.m. on Friday, June 16, 1944, would constitute 
the actual dedicatory performance in the building. Project Director Ralph Merritt again would 





'8 National Archives, Record Group No. 210, Entry 16, Box 315, War Relocation Authority Headquarters 
Subject-Classified General Files, November 1942-December 1944, File No. 43.503#1 (Unrau research 
files, Manzanar NHS). 








' From the Ralph Merritt Collection, Special Collections, University Research Library, University of 
California at Los Angeles. 
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speak brietly prior to the performance to inaugurate its use. Tickets for the operetta went on 
ie about June 10th: five cents apiece for the kiddie matinee, 25 cents for evacuees, 30 cents for 
cihers. Whether "others" included camp staff, or they got in free, remained unclear.”° 


— story line of the operetta focused on the student body of a fictional college that faced closure 
. to lack of funds. The students set out to find a solution to the problem, which led to "many 
..1 as well as much heartache, but they refused to give up until finally they saved the 
1 ge Those playing characters in the operetta included Karie Shindo, Kow Maruki, Harry 
:nia. Lillian Uyemura, Tsugi Sakata, Kazuko Nagai, Lillian Wakatsuki, Kiyomi Okazaki, 
viv {yeda, Suzanne Anzai, and Noboru Yamazaki. The "Winston Chorus" of 36 singers 
‘ianzanar High School choir) contributed to the 19 musical numbers performed by the cast 
amp orchestra. Music instructor Frizzell had written all the scores.” 


. ‘ist munute, the performance nearly failed to take place. Apnarently the camp 

sumstration had advertised it far and wide, bringing people in from all over the Owens Valley, 
ncluding Bis pry © ms vane, Independence, and Lone Pine, some to have dinner i in the 

Lis ~~ town roped off for use by the parents of the performers. Faced with an influx of valley 
residents, camp administration decided to use this section of seats for the Caucasian visitors 
‘rom outside the camp. When the performers and singers learned that, they staged an instant 
strike They were not going to perform unless those seats were used for their parents. Louis 
Frizzell, probably on the verge of tears after all the work he had put in writing and composing 
the music for the operetta and directing and conducting it through numerous rehearsals, pleaded 
with his student performers as a personal favor to him to go ahead and present the operetta, and 
reluctantly, they did.“ 


A GRADUATION CEREMONY 


'wo days later, Sunday evening June 18, 1944, an audience estimated at between 1100 and 
: 200 camp residents and staff attended the high school graduation ceremonies for 177 students 
ciad in traditional caps and gowns in the new auditorium. Project Director Ralph Merritt 
presided while Camp Superintendent of Education Genevieve Carter handed out the diplomas. 
\ssistant Project Director Lucy Adams greeted the class of 1944, and introduced the 
commencement speaker, Dr. Cecil Dunn, professor of economics at Occidental College, who 
spoke on “Peace and our Responsibilities." Haruko Uyeda and Arnold T. Mayeda spoke for the 
raduating class. The Manzanar High School Parent Teacher's Association hosted a reception 
or the graduating class in Mess Hall 7 following the commencement exercises. ” 





” Manzanar Free Press, Vol. 5, No. 45, Saturday, June 3, 1944, p. 1, col. 3; Vol. 5, No. 47, Saturday, June 
10, 1944, p. 1, col. 3. 


~' Ibid. Vol 5, No 47, Saturday, June 10, 1944, p. 1, col. 3; Vol. 5, No. 49, Saturday, June 17, 1944, p. 1, 


col. 2 


** Merritt's office diary. Friday, June 16, 1944. 


*> Manzanar Free Press, Vol. 5, No. 49. Saturday, June 17, 1944, p. 1, cols. 1 and 2; Vol. 5, No. 50, June 21, 


1944, p. 1. cols.| and 2. There are discrepancies between these two articles. The article before the event 
described Rollin C. Fox, the school principal, as superintendent of education, and Genevieve Carter 
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A Memorial Serzice 


Subsequently, high school principal Rollin C. Fox chaired the committee assigned to apportion 
uses of the new auditorium/gymnasium. Other members included Dr. Genevieve Carter, 
superintendent of education, Joe Kohigashi representing Community Activities, fire chief Frank 
Hon, Koichi Masanuka representing Consumer Enterprises, Aksel Nielsen, also of Community 
Activities, and Frank Yasuda representing Town Hall. The committee decided that events 
planned by camp administration had the highest priority and preempted anything else scheduled 
to take place in the building. Otherwise, high school physical education classes, assemblies, and 
"other such activities" had use of the building on week days from 8 a.m. to 5 p.m. and on 
Saturday mornings. On Monday, Tuesday, Wednesday and Thursday evenings and on Saturday 
afternoons, the Community Activities Division could make use of the building. Saturday 
evenings and all day Sundays, Consumer Enterprises had use of the auditorium. Others who 
needed to use the building were to contact Principal Fox or other members of the committee. 
filling out a formal application for such use.” 


A MEMORIAL SERVICE 


During the war, young Nisei men entered the armed services for combat in Europe against 
German and Italian forces, and before long, many of them had become casualties. This led to 
memorial services being held in the Auditorium, as Manzanar Acting Project Attorney Kent 
Silverthorne reported on Monday, August 14, 1944, apparently regarding a ceremony held in the 
auditorium the previous day 


Sunday afternoon I attended the most impressive and moving memorial service I have 
ever experienced. The new auditorium, appropriately enough, was used for the first 
time to hold memorial services for Pfc. Frank Arikawa, a Nisei soldier who was killed in 
Italy on July 6. His parents have two other sons in the army. I had rather expected 
that they would be bitter over their loss, but on the contrary, they are proud that their 
son has given his life for his country. 


On the surface the services were ordinary enough, but the implications were extremeiy 
dramatic. Many who wept, I am sure, wept not so much for Pfc. Arikawa as for those 
who under such strange and anomalous circumstances were gathered to pay him 
tribute. 


First a squad of soldiers performed the ceremony of placing the flag at half-mast to the 
accompaniment of the Star Spangled Banner--a stirring ceremony under any 
circumstances. !t tightened one's throat to see how meticulously Nisei and Issei held 
hat or hand over their hearts as the National Anthem was being played. (No, Mr. 





representing the Parent Teacher Association along with Howard K. Murakami; the article after the event 
described Genevieve Carter as the superintendent of education. Harlan D. Unrau, The Evacuation and 
Relocation of Persons of Japanese Ancestry during World War II: A Historical Study of the Manzanar 
War Relocation Center, Vol. Two, p. 545, identified Rollin C. Fox as the second principal of the 
Manzanar High School, serving from 1943 until 1945, and on p. 547 identified Genevieve Carter as the 
Superintendent of Education. 


24 Manzanar Free Press, Vol. 6, No. 28, Saturday, September 30, 1944, p. 1, col. 5. 
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Hearst, I didn't see any fingers crossed.) Then the services in the auditorium were 
begun before a large audience. The platform was filled with speakers, not the least 
conspicuous of whom, was our Property Officer, Mr. Bromley, dressed in the full 
regalia of a Commander of the American Legion. The parents of Frank Arikawa are 
Buddhists but their children are Christians, so they insisted upon having Japanese 
Chrisiiain Ministers officiate. The fact that their prayers were rendered in broken, 
barely understandable English, certainly did nothing to detract from their significance. 
Christian hymns were sung--not too lustily, since fully three fourths of the audience was 
composed of Issei Buddhists. Mr. Merritt gave a splendid talk which I thought 
exceptionally honest and courageous. Mr. Bromley made a few appropriate remarks 
and read an original poem which was worthy of a Rupert [illegible]...? Mrs. Adams' 
tribute was especially effective because she addressed her remarks directly to the 
members of the Arikawa family who sat in the front row throughout the services. 


The rest of the speakers were evacuees, Issei and Nisei. One Nisei boy gave a particularly fine 
talk, his thesis being that in spite of evacuation, in spite of the barbed wire, this is still the best 
country of all. The contrast between this and the Issei speakers who respectfully bowed to the 
chairman and then to the picture of the dead boy before speaking, or reading Japanese poems, 
was like something in a mixed up dream.”° 


Clearly, the memorial service in the Auditorium had been a very moving ceremony. 


On August 10, 1944, the chairman of the Auditorium Committee sent a memorandum to Camp 
Senior Engineer A.M. Sandridge reporting complaints that the entrance to the auditorium had 
insufficient lighting. The committee asked Sandridge to have lights installed above the main 
entrance, high enough to that the light bulbs could not be easily reached and stolen.7’ 


APPROPRIATE USES 


The question of what uses of the auditorium were appropriate and which were not became more 
of an issue late in the summer of 1944. At a meeting of the Auditorium Committee on 
September 15, in which high school principai Rollin C. Fox replaced Lee Poole as the committee 
chairman because the latter had left Manzanar for a position elsewhere, the committee discussed 
progress in finishing the floor, which suggests that it had not been finished at the time the 
Auditorium went into use in June, and they also discussed the hanging of the curtains and 
draperies, and the placement of necessary signs in the building. The draperies and curtains had 





” The poet referred to probably was Rupert Brooke, an English poet killed in 1915 in the First World War 
in Europe. The author is indebted to NPS Historian Harry Butowsky of the Washington office for 
assistance in arriving at this conclusion. 


- Quoted in a memorandum from Edwin E. Ferguson, August 23, 1944, to The Director (Dillon S. Myer) 
and Merrill Tozier. Nationa! Archives, Record Group No. 210, Records of the War Relocation Authority, 
Entry 20, Box 31, File: Manzanar Relocation Center, August 1944. Copy in Unrau research files, 
Manzanar N.HS. 


“7 Memorandum, Lee C. Poole, Chairman, Community Auditorium Committee, August 10, 1944, to Senior 
Engineer A.M. Sandridge, NA Auditorium File. 
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Further Concern Regarding Proper Uses 


yet to be tireproofed--suggesting that it consisted of treatment of the cloth with a fire retardant 
chemical. The Co-op representative, Mr. Sugimoto, announced their intention to shorten the 
black out curtains so that they would terminate just short of the ledge below the windows: as it 
stood, they were too long. Then Fox read a letter that his predecessor, Poole, had sent to 
Merritt, which Merritt had returned to Poole with a notation, "Basketball out because floor is 
not able to stand it." The committee decided to raise the issue in a memorandum to Merritt as to 
precisely what activities should be permissible and what activities should not. In the meantime, 
the committee approved letting the College Relocation Committee use the auditorium for a 
dance on September 23 “if the auditorium were ready to be used... "** 


On September 20, 1944, Committee Chairman Fox sent a memorandum to Merritt regarding use 
of the auditorium in which he said that the committee believed that Merritt's statement that the 
floor in the building would not accommodate basketball opened up the whole question of what 
activities would be permissible if the floor was to survive. (The committee wondered, 
incidentally, since to the best of their knowledge the buiiding followed the standard plan tor 
combined auditorium-gymnasiums and similar buildings at other camps which were indeed used 
for athletic activities, why the Manzanar auditorium could not be so used.) If the floor could noi 
support basketball, the committee members mused, then it probably could not support 

volleyball, tumbiing, boxing, fencing, badminton, wrestling, “rhythms,” whatever that entailed, 
and calisthenics. The committee did believe permissible activities included social dancing. 
musicals, motion pictures, bazaars, assemblies, plays, singing activities, exhibits, lectures, and 
memorial services. In other words, if Merritt were correct about U.e inability of the floor in the 
building to accommodate the pounding it would get in a basketball game, it probably could not 
accommodate almost any other sports activity either. As built, it appeared that the “auditorium- 
gymnasium" was in fact only an auditorium. The committee went on to approve the serving of 
buffet refreshments such as punch and cookies and sandwiches in the building, but 
recommended against using the building for banquets and dinners due to the lack of serving 
facilities.“ 


COMPLETION OF THE AUDITORIUM/GYMNASIUM 

Almost incidentally, Fox indicated that the auditorium was expected to be ready for general use 
"next Monday," which would be September 25, 1944, which probably should be considered the 
real date of the opening of the building, rather than June 16 or even June 15.” 

FURTHER CONCERN REGARDING PROPER USES 

Responding the day after Fox wrote him, Ralph Merritt approved the uses the Auditorium 


Committee suggested, as well as permitting buffet snacks but not banquets or dinners, since 
such facilities were available in the mess halls, and answering a minor concern of the committee, 





*8 Minutes of Auditorium Committee meeting, September 15, 1944. NA Auditorium File. 


_ ,; :' 
*” Rollin C. Fox, memorandum, September 20, 1944, to Project Director Merritt regarding use of the 
auditorium, NA Auditorium File. 


°° Tid. 
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HISTORY 


agreed that kendo and judo groups not use the auditorium, as they already had suitable space 
elsewhere in the camp. 


Regarding athletic uses of the building as a gymnasium, Merritt wrote: 


| would also approve of tumbling, boxing, fencing, and wrestling if conducted on the 
sual mats, and badminton and setting-up exercises. I do not want to refuse the use of 
‘he auditorium for any proper purposes and my purpose is only to try to protect the 
burlding for the greatest use over the longest time for the largest number of people. The 
point is ihat the floor is constructed of wood nailed into place and any rhythmic or 
other jumping on the floor will locsen the nails and thereby destroy the usefulness of 
‘he building for many purposes. If calisthenics does not involve the jumping up and 
down. on the floor that will loosen these nails they should not be prohibited, otherwise 
common sense should be applied and that portion which has to do with the destruction 
of the floor should not be permitted. 


it ts for this reason that basketball and volley ball must be prohibited even though the 
area of the building was made to conform to basketball court requirements. 


{hus the auditorium would fulfill only partially its dual role as a high school gymnasium.” 


implementing Merritt's decisions, the Auditorium Committee issued on October 27, 1944, two 
mimeographed pages of regulations regarding the use of the Manzanar auditorium. It required 
every organization seeking such use to file a formal application on Form No. 1021A, obtainable 
in the high school office in Building 1-13-4. The regulations stated that when a function could 
be held successfully in an unused mess hall or some other building at Manzanar, use of the 
auditorium was not to be requested. 


Standard use including the high school having the building Monday through Friday from 8 a.m. 
to 5:30 p m., Friday evening, and Saturday mornings. The Community Activities Section had 
use of the building Monday through Thursday evenings and Saturday afternoons. The 
Cooperative had the use of the building on Saturday evenings and Sunday afternoons and 
evenings. Other organizations wanting to use the building had to clear such use with the 
sections assigned use by the above schedule in order to reserve any particular date. The 
regulations went on to say: 


fhe auditorium may be used for such events as are sponsored by and approved by 
project administration, the Education Department, Community Activities, and 
Consumer Enterprises, and by such other organizations and groups as are sponsored by 
the preject administration, and by community service groups and organizations. The 
use ¢. the building by clubs, the purpose of which is primarily social or athletic in 
nature, or for private parties or private activities, will not be granted. 





. Ralph P. Merritt, Project Director, Memorandum, September 21, 1944, to Chairman R.C. Fox of the 
Auditorium Committee, NA Auditorium File. 
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A Question of Structural Integrity 


The regulations allowed only light refreshments to be served in the building, in order "to protect 
the building, floor, and the equipment from being soiled or damaged by spilled soft drinks or 
food items difficult to clean up." 


If a function were likely to fill the auditorium, admission would be by ticket in order to contro: 
the number admitted so as not to exceed the building's capacity of 1280 seats. Organization 
using the building could arrange seating as they wished, but had to replace everyining as the 
had found it. The custodian would unlock the building when the person in charge of « funcuon 
arrived, and not earlier. The organization using the building was responsible for informing 
Internal Security of their function in advance, two days in advance if a security detail was 
needed during the function to keep order. 


The regulations established maximum prices to be charged for various functions: 25 cents pe 
couple for dances, 15 cents per single person; 25 cents per individual for plays. musicals. shor 
events, and other similar events; there would be no charge for motion pictures other than th 
charge by Community Enterprises. The committee, of course, could make exceptions to thes: 
charges if it so wished. Oddly enough, Federal tax of 20 per cent had to be paid on all admissi.: 
fees, a wartime measure, and the regulations contained a chart of the tax due for a range of fecs 
Taxes for the regularly assigned uses would be paid by the responsible section. but othe: 
organizations had to remit directly to the Collector of Internal Revenue in San Francisco 


Early in November, 1944, the Manzanar administration attempted to purchase a piano for use i 
the auditorium, but ran into some sort of budget or procurement problem. Merritt wondered i! 
one might be rented, if the Camp could not obtain permission to purchase one. As with other 
questions raised in correspondence, the outcome is unknown, but photos by Toyo Mivatake o! 
events in the auditorium show a piano.” 


A QUESTION OF STRUCTURAL INTEGRITY 


Around the same time Manzanar administration received two troubling letters from CG Ga 
Showalter, one dated October 10, 1942 but the year was believed to be a typoyraphica! error to 
1944, and another dated October 17, 1944, in which this Showalter, a former employee of Uic 
camp, claimed to have sent "rough drawings," dimensions, and a thorough description of ic 
auditorium to some civil engineer of his acquaintance overseas, apparently in the armed forces 
in response to which the unnamed engineer apparently concluded that due to the omission o! 
diagonal sheathing on the roof of the auditorium that the building was structurally weak and in 
danger of collapse. Furthermore, Showalter alleged that horizontal diagonal bracing and vertica’ 
diagonal bracing shown in detail on plan No. 26 5A had been omitted. 


Showalter's letters raised issues important enough to warrent quoting them in their entiret\ 
Showalter wrote first on October 10 from Lone Pine to A.M. Sandridge. 





*2 "Conditions Pertaining to Use of the Manzanar Auditorium," October 27, 1944, NA Auditorium Filc 
Rollin C. Fox, [Minutes of the] Auditorium Committee Meeting, October 27, 1944. NA Auditorium File. 


°> Memorandum, Ralph P. Merritt to Edwin H. Hooper, November 6, 1944, NA Auditorium File, photos 
by Toyo Miyatake, Miyatake Studio, in the Pacific Great Basin Support Office library. 
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HISTORY 


Dear Sandy: 


As you know, I quit the job at Manzanar on June 10th{;] now ''ll explain why,|;] as yet, 
this letter is between you and me and hope you can do something about it. 


| was very much dissatisfied and disappointed [sic] when many structural points were 
changed in the auditorium but at the time could do nothing about it as only one man 
could be heard, so, after I quit I sent all the information on this building to a friend of 
‘nine. who is in the service, and is an expert on figuring jobs of this kind,|;] this man is 
a structural! engineer and holds licenses for all of Calif. 


This is what he says, (1 sent rough drawings, dimensions, and a thorough discription 
‘sic).) “The substitutions you spoke of, particularly the elemination [sic] of the 
diagonal sheathing, makes the resistance to wind or earthquake loading practically non- 
existant. Figured the walls (20 ft high) of the main auditorium as the principal shear 
walls, this had to be so since there was no way to get the shear down into the walls of 
the low side sheds. This again would require the roof to be diagonally sheathed in 
order to carry your wind or earthquake loads into your main auditorium walls. 








‘| This, as you say, elimination of the roof and main auditorium wall diagonal 
sheathing absolutely messed the building up from a structural standpoint. Throwing 
additional vertical load (ceiling at plate level) on the trusses also overloads the frame 
from a standpoint of vertical loads. As the building now stands it is very poorly 
constructed for both vertical and horizontal loads, it sure is a mess. Diagonal sheathing 
on the outside shed walls has very little value on the whole structure and acts more or 
less very locally. 











Showalter went on to claim “considerable field engir:eering experience” and wrote “it is my 
opinion that the building in question could fail structurally at any time . 


Sandridge did not answer Showalter promptly, if at all, and when by October 17 he had received 
no response, Showalter wrote directly to Ralph Merritt: 


On June 10, 1944, I resigned my position as carpenter at Manzanar because I had 
become disgusted at the niany vital structural changes made in the auditorium (under 
construction then) in direct violation of the original plans and having had some 
engineering experience along these lines, realized that this building could fail 
structurally at any time. So, in order to verify my suspicious, after leaving youre [sic] 
employ, I sent sketches and a thorough description of the changes and omissions to a 
very competent structural engineer who is now in the service so took some time to 
reach him as he was overseas, that is why this letter has been delayed,[.] I realize this 
should have been reported much sooner to someone who could do something about it." 





4 Gail Showalter, Oct. 10, 1942 [meant to read 1944], to A.M. Sandridge, National Archives, Record 
Group No. 210, Records of the War Relocation Authority, Entry 16, Headquarters, subject-classified 
general files, Box 315, File 43.503 No. 1. Xerox copy in park files. 
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A Question of Structural Integrity 


Showalter told Merritt that he had written Mr. Sandridge but received no acknowledgement. 
and continued: 


You might ask Mr Sandridge or Mr Sisler why diagonal roof sheathing shown in the 
original plans was laid vertical on the existing building also why all lateral bracing was 
left out and why diagonal sheathing on main auditorium walls was left out and 
horizontal siding substituted. The enclosed copy of the Engineers report will explain 
the importance of these structural points. This condition has given me some worry as | 
feel that the building is unfit for human occupancy. 








I would suggest that you have a California licensed structural engineer check this 
building against the original plans. Calif engineers really have to know their business to 
be licensed.” 


Showalter expressed hope he would receive some reply. 


Officials in government bureaucracies, as is perhaps only natural, don't like criticism. Often the 
response is to impugn the motives of the critic. Rather than assume that Gail Showalter held 
sincere concerns about the structural stability of the auditorium in which clearly changes had 
been made from the original plans, Sandridge looked into Showalter's employment record at 
Manzanar, finding that he held a temporary appointment as a carpenter in the engineering 
section from April 10, 1943 to some time in June 1943, again from August 17, 1943 to 
September 4, 1943, and a permanent appointment as CPC-8 Foreman Carpenter from June 11. 
1944, until he resigned on June 22, 1944. Sandridge quoted the reason shown on the separation 
sheet for his resignation as "Dissatisfied with working conditions." Jn a close-out interview with 
Personnel Officer D.H. Cox, however, Showalter cited as reasons for leaving: 

(1) Transportation; (2) cost of living; (3) relationship with fellow employees; (4) lack | of] 
interest of work; (5) level or work unsuitable to ability; (6) salary received; and (7), the major 
reason, his immediate supervision--in other words, he did not get along with his supervisor, who 
was probably Sisler, or possibly Lawing. Showalter had not said specifically that he had lett duc 
to concern over changes in the building, though in fact that could have been included tn his 
differences with his supervisor. Sandridge looked also at the experience Showalter claimed, 
going back to 1923, finding that Showalter had worked as a carpenter for the Los Angeles 
Department of Water and Power, the California Division of Highways, the United States 
Engineer District [Corps of Engineers], and several private parties. Sandridge indicated that 
Showalter had shown no "engineering" experience, and little experience as a foreman, and 
claimed that his letter to Merritt made claims of experience his application for work at 
Manzanar had not shown.*° 


The truth of the matter is that Showalter had raised some valid questions: changes had been 
made from the plans in construction of the Manzanar auditorium, apparently without reference 
to the opinion of any structural engineer, and as it would develop, final plans had never been 
sent to Washington for review, much less any plans that showed ad hoc changes in erecting the 
structure. Furthermore, while Showalter was not a qualified structural engineer, he had roughly 





* ©.G. Showalter, Lone Pine, Calif., Oct. 17, 1944, to Ralph P. Merritt, ibid. 
°° AM. Sandridge, Senior Engineer, Memorandum, October 30, 1944, to Merritt, ibid. 
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20 years of experience as a carpenter during which he probably learned something about the 
structure of balloon frame buildings and why certain bracing was needed in the frame. 
Furthermore, Sandridge's answer to the unidentified structural engineer telling Showalter that 
the building might not stand up to wind pressure or earthquake, was that it was not designed to 
be earthquake-proot. Perhaps Sandridge was unaware of the fact that one of the strongest 
carthquakes in the recorded history of California had struck nearby in the Owens Valley on 
March 26. 1872, with a series of strong foreshocks and aftershocks, killing 24 people at Lone 
Pine and some elsewhere.’ Sandridge did not answer the issue of the effect of wind, although 
stroag winds often blow down into the Owens Valley from the Sierra Nevada immediately to the 


West 


Rulph Merritt, however, was not willing to sweep the matter under a rug, figuratively speaking, 
and on Noveniber 2, 1944, sent Showalter's letters and Sandridge's response to Dillon Myer, 
Mirector of the War Relocation Authority in Washington. Merritt concluded, "Mr. Showalter is a 
‘oval man whom | have known for some time as a carpenter and mill man. | do not know any 
rcuson Why he Is competent to judge engineering or structural design and tiiere is no evidence 
‘al the person whom he quotes is a competent authority. However, it szems best to send these 
documents to you for consideration and advice." 


} |. Utz, head of the camp Operations Division told Merritt in a letter of November 14 that the 
statements from Showalter and the engineer he quoted were "badly garbled to the point where 
His meaning is not at all clear..." Utz said he and Senior Engineer Sandridge had concluded 
that Showaller was a disgruntled former employee of Manzanar using this complaint to 
embarrass Merritt's staff. While Showalter had worked at Manzanar, Utz could find no record 
that he had been employed there in 1944 at the time the auditorium was built, and there was 
nothing on file to show that he was qualified to assess the structural integrity of the building. 


Utz went on to sav 


\ caretul study of the plans for the subject building leads us to believe that the matter 
ot diagonal sheathing on the roof of the main building ts of little consequence, provided 
‘he original plans showing 2" x 8" flat horizontal diagonal bracing was [sic] followed. 
he benefits derived trom diagonal sheathing would probably provide diagonal bracing 
i edcess of requirements, and any kind of solid sheathing provides additional 
stiffening Since the plans were approved by a qualified engineer, we see no reason for 
concern, provided there were no serious structural deviations from the original plans. 


ihe roof sheathing on the additions to the main building are very effective as stiffeners 
and braces to the main building; their effectiveness, however, depends to a great extent 
upon the manner in which roof members are attached to the main building. It is 
recommended that your engineer review the methods used in attaching the rafters of 
the additions to the main building to ascertain that details supplied on the plans 
prepared by the Farm Security Administration were complied with. 





WA. Chalfant, The Story oj Inyo, Chapter XXIV, "El Temblor,” pp. 259-264. 


” Ralph P. Merritt, letter, November 2, 1944 to D.S. Myer, with enclosures, ibid. 
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A Question of Structural Integrit, 


But it appeared that Mr. Showalter did have some valid concerns. Utz continued 


It appears from Mr. Showalter’s letter that the horizontal diagonal bracing and the 
vertical diagonal bracing shown in detail on Plan #26 5A was omitted. We would like 
therefore, to have details and a complete description of the methods used in attaching 
the ceiling to the bottom cord [{sic-chord] of the roof trusses, in order that we can 
ascertain the extent this ceiling would replace the braces. This should be given earl: 
consideration. 


Generally speaking, plans and specifications approved for a building should be 
followed. Exceptions to this rule should always be handled as provided for in the 
Engineering Manual Sections 40 3.5. 


Thus even though Utz thought Showalter a disgruntled former employee. he did take the lattcr: 
criticism seriously enough to ask Merritt to have it investigated ~ 

Merritt sent Utz's letter to Senior Engineer Sandridge, who was ill at the time, and did not 
respond until December 7, 1944. W':h respect to the method of attaching the ratters of the 
north and south additions to the main building, Sandridge reported: 


I have rechecked this personally and find that the detail supplied on the plans prepared 
by Farm Security Administration were complied with. They are nailed to the plate 
which they rest, and in addition to this we have nailed each rafter to the studding 
where it joins the main building. This is shown on the attached plan which we have 
drawn to show bracing and method of attaching ceiling to the bottom of the cord 
[chord] of the roof trusses. 





= E.J. Utz., Chief, Operations Division, Manzanar. November 14, 1944. to Project Director Merntt, NA 
Auditorium File. 


The question of the structural stability of the building is not merely an academic matter As mentioned 
in the narrative, at 2:30 a.m. on March 26, 1872. a Great Earthquake struck the Owens Valley. preceded 
by a smaller quake or foreshock near Lone Pine on March 17, a major aftershock followed the Great 
Quake at 6:30 the same morning, 200 aftershocks continued the rest of March 26 and 27th. and 
diminishing aftershocks occurred for some further time. The quake killed at least 26 and injured many 
more. Subsequent investigation revealed that Paiute Indian oral tradition recalled a similar quake 
around 1790. W.A. Chalfant, The Story of Inyo. pp. 259-264 


Although the Richter Scale for measuring the intensity of earthquakes did not exist in 1872. the 
U.S.Geological Survey has for various reasons and using various techniques gone back and estimated 
the magnitude of various past earthquakes, certainly all of the great quakes, including the one near 
Manzanar. The U.S. Geological Survey estimated the magnitude of the main quake near Lone Pine as 
7.76 on the Richter Scale, and the major after shock that same day as 6.5. However. the times indicated 
by the U.S. Geological Survey do not square with Chalfant's chapter: he reported the main quake at 2.30 
a.m. while the U.S.G.S. reported it at 10:30 a.m.; Chalfant reported the major aftershock at 630 a m 
while the U.S.G.S. reported it at 2:06 p.m. lt may have been a case of people at the time not being abl 
to judge among foreshocks and aftershocks which were the main ones among the many. and i! may be 
that some lesser shocks did the damage and were more evident than major shocks beneath the suriace 
For the U.S. Geological Survey data, I am indebted to Melanie Moreno in Menlo Park: however the data 
is available on the Internet at HTTP://WWWNEIC.CR.USGS Gov. "NEIC" stands for Nationa! 
Earthquake Information Center. 
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Sandridge went on to explain why the diagonal bracing had been omitted on the lower chord of 
the five roof trusses: 


On the original plan horizontal diagonal braces of 2 x 8's laid flat and nailed to the top 
of cord [sic-chord] is shown. This bracing was on 18 foot centers. I believe that the 
reason that this type of bracing was shown on original plan was due to the fact that the 
ceiling was attached near the top of the trusses and directly under the roof. 
Consequently, bracing of this type was needed to not only brace the bottom cord 
‘chord| but to help reduce vibration. In our material received for this building, there 
were not any 2 x 8's which were long enough to make a brace of this type without 
splicing in between the trusses. The type of furnace originally intended for this building 
could not be furnished. Four smaller heaters with less B.T.U. ratings were furnished to 
heat the main part of the auditorium. Consequently, it was necessary that we conserve 
on space to be heated as much as possible due to these reasons and other factors, we 
believed it more desirable to attach the ceiling to the bottom of the cord [chord] which 
not only reduced the space to heat but also made the building easier to clean by not 
having the trusses exposed so that they would catch dust. This was done by using 2 x 6 
nailed to the bottom cord on 2 foot centers as described on attached plan. This not 
only served as bracing which has proved to be very effective but also made it an easy 
method of attaching celotex ceiling flush with the bottom cord. 


(t also turned out that while all other changes from the original drawings had been submitted to 
Washington for approval, inadvertently this one had not. Sandridge did not say whether or not 
he was sending it now, after the fact of construction. Apparently he did not.” 


In the end, it is not clear that any qualified structural engineer ever specifically addressed the 
questions raised by Showalter, since Utz was an administrator, and it seemed unlikely that his 
Camp Operations Division had a structural engineer on staff. Furthermore, with but the partial 
exception of Utz, it seemed clear that no one in the War Relocation Authority really understood 
the structureal weaknesses in the building Showalter had identified. In retrospect, Showalter 
had quite correctly identified structural flaws in the completed building resulting from ad hoc 
changes trom the original plans during its construction. Irrespective of the reasons for those 
changes, the people who made them had noi understood how greatly they weakened the 
structural integrity of the building. 


A NEW “CUSTODIAN” 
On November 20, 1944, Ralph Merritt appointed Community Activities Supervisor Aksel G. 


Neilsen custodian of the auditorium. Merritt mentioned that he did not believe that the 
Auditorium Committee of which Neilsen was a member could serve as custodian of the building, 





* Senior Engineer A.M. Sandridge, Memorandum, December 7, 1944, to Project Director Ralph P. 
Merritt, NA Auditorium File. 
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A New “Custodian’ 


and he felt that Neilsen was the "logical person" to be "responsible for the building, to see that it 
is not mutilated, and to be responsible for the equipment in the building."*’ 


A month later, on December 11, Merritt had Nielsen sign a sheet spelling out an even dozen 
duties of the "Manager," not custodian, of the Community Auditorium: 


|. Be present and have the door open at least 1/2 hour before the beginning of any 
program in the auditorium. (Earlier on special occasions). 

2. Be present for all programs in the auditorium (except regular school classes during 
the day). 

3. Turn on the lights in the auditoriuni. 

«. See that the place is locked up and lights out after each performance. 

5. Check on the heating system to see that the heaters are working for and during 
each performance and that the room has the proper temperature. 

6. Operate the stage lights when needed for special performances. 

7. Operate the fans when needed. 

8. Open or close windows as needed. 

9. Check on the air throughout the auditorium during the entire performance. Open 
or shut the windows or turn on the fans, according to what is needed to get the 
proper temperature and ventilation. 

10. Be custodian of all stage equipment. 

11. Supervise the building whenever in use. This includes the following: 

(a) warn anybody who misuses equipment 
(b) take down names of violators if necessary 
(c) report destruction or damage of equipment or facilities to the 
Supervisor of Community Activities. 
(d) report trouble to the police immediately. 
12. Other duties which may become apparent as need arises.” 


The list of duties hinted at one environmental aspect of Manzanar that the auditorium faced 
The area being arid due to the withdrawal of most of the local water by the Los Angeles 
Department of Water and Power, some might assume that it was a scorching desert. Desert it 
was, and it could be hot during the summer months, though probably no hotter than California's 
Central Valley. Manzanar was at an elevation of about 4,000 feet, which tended to moderate the 
summers, but winter at Manzanar could be an icy horror; the camp did not get much snow. 
although it did receive some, but it suffered howling winds blowing eastward down from the 
snowy peaks of the Sierra Nevada immediately to the west, one of them, Mount Whiiney, the 
highest point in the contiguous United States. Thus the auditorium manager at Manzanar had « 
real task in trying to keep the auditorium, equipped with an inadequate heating plant, warm 
enough for use in winter. 


On November 22, 1944, Auditorium Committee Chairman Rollin Fox sent a memorandum to 
Senior Camp Engineer Sandridge complaining about a strong draft coming down the ventilator: 





” Ralph P. Merritt, Project Director, Memorandum November 20, 1944, to Aksel G. Nielsen, Community 
Activities Supervisor, NA Auditorium File. 


*2 “Duties of the manager of ‘he Community Auditorium,” December 11. 1944, NA Auditorium File 
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in the Auditorium shower rooms when the wind blew--which seemed to be most of the time at 
Manzanar. High school teachers had asked Fox to have the vents closed off, but Fox didn't 
believe that was a real solution to the problem, and asked Sandridge to have one of the men in 
his Public Works Section see if there was any other solution. Sandridge had one of his men look 
into it, who then scribbled a note on the bottom of the memo: "Sandy: I called Fox on this and 
ihink I have him convinced that the present system is O.K."” 


A week later, Fox called another problem to Sandridge's attention: 


| have been keeping track of the condition of the auditorium floor. From what I can 
determine. the sand and grit tracked in on shoes are being scuffed into the floor and 
cutung itup. In the auditorium proper, you'll notice that the use of street shoes for 

public meetings, dances, and the like is having its effect, too. 


i! do not know what [that] we can do much about this, nevertheless, it is a condition 
that justifies our knowing about it... . 


Sandridge gave the memo to an employee of his Public Works Section, who scribbled another 
note, this time: "Sandy: This is what you get when you use D.[ouglas] F.[ir] flooring.” Again, 
an environmental factor ruled: the soil of the alluvial fan on which Manzanar had been built 
featured a gritty natural mix of sand and gravel washed down over the eons from the rocky 
Sierra Nevada immediately to the west.” 





Sandridge did look into the matter further, however, and on December 12 sent a memorandum 
to Merritt 


the auditorium has a good sub-floor under the finish floor which can support 
approximately 100 pounds per square foot so it can safely care for ali auditorium loads 
required of a building of this type. The top floor is regular 4 inch fir flooring of a fair 
grade. This flooring has butt joints with ends nailed, which is suitable for ordinary use 
hut not for a basketball court. Regulation gym floors which are used for basketball are 
usually of a hard wood such as maple or oak and have tongue and grooved ends as well 
as sides. This fir flooring was laid as good as possible with men available, sanded and 
treated with a floor hardener. But I do not believe it will last very long if used for a 
basketball court as jumping and other sudden jars will loosen the ends and break the 
‘ower edge of gro[o]ves on this type of floor which would increase the maintenance 
costs and greatly lower the expected life of the present floor. 





** Rollin C. Fox, high school principal, memorandum November 22, 1944, to Mr. Sandridge, NA 
Auditorium File. 


* Rollin C. Fox, Principal, Manzanar High School, November 30, 1944, to Mr. Sandridge, Public Works, 
NA Auditorium File. 
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In fact, with ordinary gym classes, picture shows and other meetings which keep this 
building in use almost every day and part of every night the floor is now showing 
considerable wear. . . .° 


It seems likely that Douglas fir had been used for the finished floor either to keep down costs in 
what was, after all, a temporary building, or because harder woods such as maple or oak were in 
short supply due to other wartime needs. 

On December 2, Rollin Fox reported that the janitors had been asking him to get paper towels 
for the auditorium. They had been getting them all along from the Public Works Section, but 
the staff in Warehouse 36 now refused to give him any more. That same day, in a separate 
memo, Fox asked Sandridge about progress in constructing some sectional platforms for use on 
the auditorium stage, which he had initially asked for near the end of October. Sandridge 
responded to both memos on December 15. With regard to paper towels, he said he understovud 
that the schools had a separate supply of paper towels for their use, and Fox could get some by 
request to School Supply Officer Haberle. As for the sectional platforms, they had to be 
submitted in the Public Works budget for the upcoming quarter. If the Washington Office 
approved that quarterly budget, Public Affairs could go ahead with construction of the 
platforms.*° 


MANAGEMENT PROBLEMS 


Meanwhile, management of the auditorium had been unraveling. On December 19, 1944, Akse! 
Neilsen, who supposedly had that responsibility, sent a three page memorandum to Ralph 
Merritt, raising a number of concerns. First of all, he proposed that Fred Miyake be made 
manager. Then he pointed out that confusion reigned as to who was responsible for what with 
regard to the auditorium, whether Public Works, the High School, the Custodian, or the 
Auditorium Committee. "For instance," Neilsen complained, "we do not know who is 
responsible for the keys." In the past, Public Works Division had issued keys to several people 
in the high school, the Co-op, the janitors, Mrs. Adams, and one to Community Activities. 
Nielsen had a key, which he needed to retain so that he and the public address crew could get 
into the building when they needed to, but didn't have another to give to the proposed new 
manager. 


Then there arose the question of who was responsible for supplies for the auditorium, as well as 
proposed changes in the building and repairs to it. Nielsen's Community Activities Section had 
no funds for such uses. Perhaps each section that used the building, such as the high school. 
should be responsible for their share of supplies. Nielsen had just recently sent requisitions to 
the Public Works Division for: more lights over the stage right inside the front curtain (where 11 
was too dark for the orchestra and choruses to see to read music on the stage); for construction 
of a large storage closet under the stage for locking up supplies and small equipment such as 
footlights, spotlights, and stage supplies; signs in Japanese over the doors to the men's and 





* AM. Sandridge, Senior Engineer, Memorandum, December 12, 1944, to Ralph P. Merritt, project 
director, NA Auditorium File. 


* Rollin C. Fox, Memorandum, December 2, 1944, to Sandridge, regarding paper towels in the auditorium 
Fox, Memorandum, December 2, 1944, to Sandridge, regarding sectional platforms; A.W. Sandridge. 
Senior Engineer, Memorandum, December 15, 1944, to Fox; all in NA Auditorium File. 
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women’s rest rooms; repairing the windows so they could not be pried open from the outside; 
and other small repairs to windows and lights. 


Although Merritt had appointed Nielsen manager of the auditoriur on November 20 and 
spelled out his duties on December 11, as of December 19 Neilsen apparently did not believe 
‘hat cither the Auditorium Committee of which he was a member, or A.E. Sandridge, who 
‘eadied the Public Works Division, took his role seriously. Thus he asked Merritt to officially 
»outy the committee and Sandridge of his appointment and spell out to them who had 
esponsibility for: 
i Distribution of keys 
2. |dectsion as to when additional keys are needed and should be made for 
distribution, 
(he keeping of reserve keys 
4. Setting up benches for performances and taking them away again and clean up 
the floor after each use. At present, the two janitors refuse to do so and 
Community Activities have no janitors as they were transferred to the Public 
Works long ago. Volunteers, as, for instance, the coaches and players in the one- 
act plays recently put on in the auditorium, refuse to do janitorial work such as 
setting up benches and cleaning up afterwards. 
5. What section pays for repairs, alterations or improvements in the auditorium. 
6. What is the exact authority and duty of the auditorium committee and whom 
does it represent. By that I mean, does each member represent the whole of the 
community or the section in which he works. 
7. Who decides when improvements in the auditorium are needed and should be 
made 
8. Who is responsible for making out requisitions for alterations, repairs, and the 
like” 





~ 


Clearly, management of the new auditorium was not going smoothly. 


Acting Project Director Edwin H. Hooper responded clearly and concisely to Neilsen's request 
tor clarification of authority and responsibility on December 30, 1944, citing Neilsen's November 
20 appointment by Project Director Merritt, and adding the following instructions: 


No. 1- Mr. Neilsen as Custodian has full responsibility for the building with the 
exception that the Auditorium Committee shall pass on who shall have use of the 
building at any particular time and advise Mr. Neilsen. 


No. 2- Mr. Nielsen will be responsible for all keys. Public Works will furnish Mr. 
Nielsen with a list of all keys heretofore issued and with all surplus keys, taking Mr. 
Nielsen's receipt for same. It shall be agreed with Nielsen as to the keys Public Works 
will need. 





47 Aksel G. Neilsen, Supervisor, Community Activities, Memorandum, December 19, 1944, to Ralph P. 
Merritt, to the attention of E.H. Hooper, Acting Project Director; NA Auditorium File. 
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No. 3- All additional keys needed will be requisitioned by Mr. Nielsen through the 
Supply Officer. It will be necessary because of the shortage of funds for Operation that 
each request for new keys be completely justified. 


No. 4- All requests for maintenance and repairs shall be channeled through Mr. 
Nielsen to Public Works, which section is in charge of all maintenance and repairs. 
This does not include any changes of any kind whatsoever within the building itself as 
under present regulations it will be necessary for Public Works to have a complete 
understanding of what is desired and submit the request to Washington for approva! 


No. 5- Public Works through its maintenance section will furnish janitorial service and 
janitorial supplies such as soap, toilet paper, brooms, towels, etc. 


No. 6- It will be the responsibility of each section or activity using the auditorium to 
provide it's [sic] own stage props. 


No. 7- No activity or section is to make any change in the lighting effects, etc. without 
the approval of the custodian. The custodian will upon request either approve or refer 
to Public Works for checking. In this connection it will be the custodian's duty to see 
that the Fire Department approves of any changes so as to eliminate fire hazards. 


No. 8- Mr. Neilsen will be allowed two laborers on the Community Activities staff to 
set up and take down benches.*® 
A copy was sent to the Personnel Division for action on the last paragraph. 


Unfortunately, this clear delineation of authority did not solve all the problems. A New Year's 
Eve function in the auditorium resuited in damage which, Merritt wrote, “with proper 
supervision probably would not have happened." 


Someone had broken one of the water pipes in the men's lavatory, not to mention one of the 
tops to the toilet tanks. Someone had, deliberately or otherwise, stopped up one of the toilets, 
which had consequently flooded the floor. Someone had thrown two unused rolls of toilet paper 
in the waste container. A broken whiskey bottle lay on the floor. Water in the hall, apparently 
from the stopped up toilet, had run under the partition into the office of the Supervisor of Men's 
Athletics. Someone had broken one of the window openers; another had been bent. In one or 
two places it appeared and smelled as if someone had vomited on the floor. Much of the punch 
at the refreshment stand in the main room apparently had ended up on the floor. 


In calling all of this damage to the attention oi Aksel Nielsen on January 9, 1945, with a copy o! 
the memo to Mr. Fox, Ralph Merritt concluded: 


The above sounds as though rather considerably was wrong [sic]. | wish nerve to state 
that the damage was probably no more than would have happened in any auditorium in 
any city where there were that many persons present; however, | desire to point out 
that funds for the mainienance of the auditorium and for the balance of the Manzanar 





*8 Edwin H. Hooper, Acting Project Director, Memorandum, December 30, 1944, to Aksel G. Nieisen, 
A.M. Sandridge, Lyle G. Wentner, and Rollin C. Fox, NA Auditorium File. 
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Projects are going to be very hard to secure and that we must extend every effort to see 
that no damage is done to the auditorium se that it will be in good order for the use of 
the people of the Center for as long as the Project operates.” 


ut this memorandum did not settle the issue in Merritt's own mind, and he continued to mull it 


S's days later \. ceritt wrote a telling memorandum to his assistant project director, Lyle G. 
\Ventaer, with copies to no one else: 


(| wonder if you would be kind enough to review the original appointment of Mr. Fox as 
Chairman of the Auditorium Committee, the later appointment of Aksel Nielsen as 
Custodian, and the two unsigned letters prepared by Mr. Hooper for my signature 
pointing out what Mr. Hooper considers to be failures in the handling of the 
Auditorium. My feeling is that the problem goes much deeper than the gang of boys 
misusing the physical equipment of the building. The question is, in what way should 
ithe Auditorium be used and who should promote its best use in the remaining months 
of Manzanar. After you have gone over the problem, I would like to talk it over with 
you with the thought that the auditorium might best be put in your handling and that 
we should see that such social functions as may be approved will have sufficiently 
strong backing to prevent the type ‘“ thing that occurred on New Year's Eve when the 
Community Activities section sponcored a dance, or on Christmas Eve when a small 
eroup of evacuees had a dance which they were not able to control.” 


Clearly Project Director Ralph Merritt was unhappy with management of the auditorium up to 
ihis time While he had been able to anticipate for some time that World War II seemed to be 
progressing toward victory over Germany and, later Japan, and the probable closing of the 
VManzanar War Relocation Center some time in 1945, nevertheless until that happened he had to 
run the camp efficiently, and the operation of the auditorium seemed anything but efficient. 


PHE INFRODUCTION OF VOLLEYBALL 


Wiiile Wentner considered the issues involving management of the auditorium, seven individuals 
‘presenting various clubs and organizations interested in youth problems at Manzanar signed a 
‘out memorandum to Ralph Merritt asking that the playing of volleyball be allowed in the 
auditorium, and that the floor be painted with lines laying out two volleyball courts. These 
people also anticipated that their remaining time at Manzanar was "definitely limited," and 
wanted to maximize use of the auditorium for that shortening interval of time. These groups 
wanted to use the building for sports that could not be played outdoors during winter, and 
specifically one sport: volleyball. "They feel that the sports program is one of the best 


” Ralph P. Merritt, Memorandum, January 9, 1944 [should read 1945], to Aksel G. Nielsen, Community 
Activities Supervisor, with copy to Mr. Fox, NR Auditorium File. 





- Ralph P. Merritt, Project Director, Memorandum, January 15, 1945, to Assistant Project Director Lyle 
G. Wentner, regarding Supervision of the Auditorium, NA Auditorium File. 
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The Introduction of Volleyball 


Americanizing influences as well as the best means of keeping young people occupied and out of 
trouble." 


Although it may be advisable to prohibit the playing of certain sports in the auditorium, 
we should like to have volleyball removed from the list of sports excluded. We feel that 
volleyball should not have been included in the prohibited list in the first place as it 
involves no hard running or constant jumping. In order to prove our point, we should 
like to state the following concerning rules and regulations for volleyball: 


A volleyball team plays on a 30 x 30 foot square with six players on each side. Each 
player is supposed to stay within his allotted 10 x 10 foot square. Thus the distance he 
travels is so short that he is never able to get up much speed. Five of the players pass 
the ball and good passers keep their feet on the floor without any jumping. Only one 
player, the "spiker", jumps when attempting to kill the ball. However, the jump is 
straight up with a previous run of only one or two steps which makes his jump no 
harder than when some of the movie fans step up on the benches and jumps down on 
the floor again. In fact, it would probably be lighter inasmuch as the player would wear 
gym shoes or play barefooted. Furthermore, it will take a long time to develop “spikers 
who can really jump and "kill" the ball. 


Anyway, this collection of groups wanted two volleyball courts painted on the auditorium floor 
as well as the necessary stanchions to carry two nets. If school funds could not be used. 
Community Activities section would be willing to pay the costs. Those signing the 
memorandum included [illegible] Sakaguchi, chairmen of the Men's Club, Frank Yasuda, 
chairman of CACA, whatever that was, Barbara Dougherty, Advisor of the Youth Council. 
James Smith, a coach at the high school, Clyde L. Simpson, former principal of the elementary 
school, Rollin C. Fox, principal of the Manzanar High School, and Aksel Nielsen, supervisor of 
Community Activities.”! 


Meanwhile, as a part of the ongoing management of the auditorium, Senior Engineer A M 
Sandridge sent auditorium custodian Axel Nielsen on January 26, 1945, a list of 43 auditorium 
keys, either to doors or to various lockers, with the names of individuals to whom they had been 
issued. That same day, Assistant Director Lyle Wentner sent a memorandum to Ralph Merritt 
laying out proposed revisions to regulations for the use of the auditorium for motion pictures 


Beginning the weekend of Saturday, February 3 and 4, and every weekend thereafter. 
motion picture shows will begin promptly at 7 p.m. instead of 6:30 p.m. 


Doors will be open at 6:30 p.m. This will allow one-half hour to admit and seat thos« 
attending the show. 


Admission will be by tickets only without exception--all tickets to be dated for each 
show. 





51 , — , ; 
Memorandum, signed by the seven individuals listed in the narrative, January 22, 1945, to Ralph Merritt 
NA Auditorium File. 
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There will be two ticket takers and two doors open to prevent congestion between 6:30 
and 7 o'clock. All tickets will be torn in half at the time of admission. One-half of the 
ticket will be retained by the customer and one-half by the person designated to receive 
the tickets. Not more than 1280 tickets shall be issued by the Co-op for any one 
eccasion. 


Everyone occupying a seat, whether adult or child, must have a ticket for admission. 


The doors of the Auditorium will be closed at 7 p.m. and no One will be admitted after 
that time. 


Mr. Nielson is responsible for instructing all ticket handlers in their duties. 





The custodian of the building is not to open the Auditorium until all arrangements for 
admission have been made. * 


Whether Wentner had yet gotten together with Merritt to fully discuss the auditorium 
management problems is unknown, but clearly he had gotten a grip on some of those problems. 


Three days later, however, on January 29, 1945, Wentner submitted to Merritt five 
recommendations regarding auditorium management for the director to consider: 

| The Community Activities section had been charged with full responsibility for 

granting use permits based upon the attached revisions of the regulations. Mr. Fox, 
Mr. Nielsen, and Mr. Yasuda have given their approval to these revisions. 

2. The Assistant Project Director in charge of Community Management |[i.e., Wentner 

himself] shall give final approval on all permits. 

3. The Auditorium committee be discontinued on the basis that its functions are no 

longer needed. 

4. The new conditions of use permit provide for more effective controls and at the same 
lime encourages more extensive use by all groups in the community of Auditorium 
facilities. 

It is specifically recommended that regulations be relaxed to permit volleyball, 
badminton, and paddle tennis in the Auditorium.” 


The central file contained no memorandum indicating what action Merritt took on Wentner's 
recommendations, but he probably approved them all. It is clear that the « Works Division 
did paint lines outlining two volleyball courts on the auditorium floor. 

Human nature being what it is, no amount of regulation could anticipate and mitigate all 
problems with auditorium management. On the afternoon of February 8, Community Activities 
Supervisor Axel Nielsen and High School Principal Rollin Fox visited the auditorium to make 
some check on the facilities. They found that the motion picture projection crew from the Co-op 
was holding a private screening of films for an audience of 18; while not clear, it sounded as if 
they were projecting the films on a screen within the projection booth. "This, as you know, is 





2 , , ' id 
Lyle G. Wentner, Assistant Project Director, Community Management Division, Memorandum, January 
26, 1945, to Ralph P. Merritt, NA Auditorium File. 


” Lyle G. Wentner, Memorandum, January 29, 1945, to Ralph P. Merritt, NA Auditorium File. 
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against the rules and violates our agreement in several ways," Nielsen wrote Co-op General 
Manager K. Arai later that afternoon. Nielsen went on to say: 


First, a sign on the door states that only the projectionists should enter the booth and 
that no more than four should be present at any one time. Second, the auditorium is 
used for classes during the day und the school has been constantly complaining that 
your boys are running back and forth in the auditorium during the class periods. This 
time it was not only boys but also girls who disturbed the class by going to the movies 
in the middle of the afternoon. Third, as you know the agreement is that the Co-up is 
to have the use of the auditorium, including the projection room, Saturday evening and 
Sunday afternoon and evening. If any Co-op employees need to enter the building 
outside the time when the building is turned over to them they should secure 
permission in advance from those concerned. This would mean that in order to enter 
the auditorium during a school day permission must be secured from Mr Fox. If vour 
boys wish to enter at any other time please have them secure permission from me 


If you find difficulty in controlling the movie crew, | would suggest that the keys be 
turned back to us and that they be loaned to you every weekend or that we have the 
auditoritim custodian open the building for you. We are not only concerned with 
disturbances in the auditorium but also about destruction and thefts. Since last 
evening, a turnbuckle was stolen from the badminton courts and the only way we can 
check on who enters anid leaves the building is by keeping a close check on the use of 
the keys. 

Will you please talk to your movie crew and make sure that they understand the 
regulations and our agreement. Also please inform them that the light was on in the 
projection room late Monday evening after the auditorium was closed up and dark 


As a postscript, Neilsen added that if a room was needed for previewing movies to be shown in 
the auditorium, ihe high school could supply a room for the purpose.“ 


PROGRAMS PLANNED FOR 1945 


Meanwhile, some time around the first of the year, Aksel Neilsen hau a list of programs planned 
for the auditorium in 1945 drawn up. Keeping in mina that the high school used the building on 
weekdays and other sections had certain times assigned on evenings or weekends for use of the 
building, this undated list provided some idea of the kinds of programs held in the building 





DATE ACTIVITY IN CHARGE 

January 

Sat. & Sun. 20, 21 Japanese Talent Show Mr. S. Takeyasu 

Fri. 26 Recorded Concert Mr. Joe Sakai 

February 

Thu. & Fri. 1, 2 Educational Movies Dr. G. Schwesinger & 
Mr. M. Shiosaki 

Thu. & Fri. 8,9 Japanese Dancing Mr. S. Takeyasu 





4 AG. Nielsen, memorandum, February 8, 1945, to K. Arai, Co-op General manager, NA Auditorium File. 
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Fri. 16 Concert, Music Hall Mr. H.F. Thorne & 
Mr. S. Nakamura 


March 

Phu & Fn i, 2 Open 

thu & Fri. 8,9 Japanese Drama and Music Mr. S. Takeyasu 

Fri 16 American Talent Show and Quiz Mr. S. Ishii & 
Miss Harumi Hino 

Phu 25 Pre-Easter High School Party Mr. R.C. Fox 

thu & Fri. 29, 30 American Drama Mr. T. Higashi 

April 

Fri 6 Senior Play Mr. R.C. Fox 

& Pri 12.13 Japanese Talent Show Mr. S. Takeyasu 

Pri 20 Oratorical Contest Mr. T. Higashi 

Fri. 27 Elementary School Pageant Mr. E.B. Dykes 

Vian 

Fri 4 Spring Dance Mr. S. Ishii & 
Miss Harumi Hino 

bri High School Music Night Mr. R. C. Fox 


[HE CLOSING OF MANZAWAR WAR RELOCATION CENTER 


/)y oughout chs year an accelerating number of Manzanar residents left on what originally had 
oon catied indefinite leave" but soon changed to “terminal departure" as the Manzanar War 
oo ocaton Center and indeed the War Relocation Authority faced the waning phase of World 
Wo IE On May 8. 1945, after spending his first night in the White House, President Harry 
runt who had so unexpectedly inherited leadership of the United States after the death of 
Hrankiin Delano Roosevelt, announced to the American people the surrender of Nazi Germany. 
\With that surrender, armed forces of America and its allies that had been devoted to crushing 
ye Axis ip furope could turn their efferts to the Pacific Theater against the one remaining Axis 
scr Japan The end of the Pacific War was so apparent!y near that on July 13, War 
~aton Authority Director Dillon S. Myer announced that the Manzanar camp would close 
‘November 30. 1945. Now the War Relocation Authority could not push people out fast 
Vicanwhile, the war marched ever closer to the Japanese home islands, and now, the 
1 allot the scientific prowess of the Allies, and particularly of the United States, could be 
“ht to bear against the Empire of Japan. At 8:15 a.m. and 17 seconds on August 6, 1945, a 
¥ Flying Fortress named "Enola Gay" dropped the world's first nuclear bomb used in combat 
i {iroshima, and when that did not result in surrender of the Japanese Empire, three days later 
\ugust 4 another supertortress, this one named “Bock's Car," dropped a second atomic 
/ this one on the city of Nagasaki. Six days later, after a radio announcement that it would 
jo so on August 14. on August 15, 1945, Emperor Hirohito spoke over the radio to his subjects 
«ccepting the conditions of the Potsdam Declaration of the Allied Powers, thus bringing World 


~Ak:el G. Nielsen. Supervisor, Community Activities, "Planned Programs in the Community Auditorium 
1945." NA Auditorium File. 











The Closing of Manzanar War Relocation Center 


War II to a close with the de facto surrender of the Empire of Japan, that country’s first military 
defeat in 2,500 years.” 


On August 18, the Manzanar Free Press published Instruction No. 129 from Washington 
authorizing camp directors to forceably evict residents who, after due warning, had failed or 
refused to arrange to move out of the camp. Project Director Merritt issued his own directive 
reinforcing Myer's order on August 29. The schools at Manzanar did not open in September, 
and use of the auditorium phased out. On September 2, 1945, on the foredeck of the battleship 
U.S.S. Missouri in Tokyo Bay, representatives of the Emperor of Japan signed the instrument of 
surrender in the presence of a delegation of Allied officers led by General Douglas MacArthur. 
Departures from Manzanar accelerated in September and October, and at 11 a.m. on Novenibe: 
21, 1945, the last of the evacuees left Manzanar.” 


As a part of the work of closing down the Manzanar War Relocation Center after the end o! 
World War II, the remaining key staff members prepared a massive report on the history and 
physical history of the camp. Project Director Ralph Merritt convened a final staff meeting o! 
the Manzanar staff on February 15, 1946, and on that same day submitted the report of near| 
1,600 pages to Washington. Senior Engineer Arthur M. Sandridge and Oliver E. Sisler, the 
Camp Superintendent of Maintenance and Construction, authored the "Engineering Section o! 
the report, which in a copy with hand-numbered pages extended from page 989 through page 
1057. They provided the best description of the auditorium-gymnasium building found in War 
Relocation Authority files, a description of the building at the conclusion of its use by the 
Manzanar community: 


The gymnasium-auditorium, which was used for various Center activities, Was the only 
building constructed in the school group. All construction of the other units tor the 
schools was canceled by the WRA and the school buildings that were used were 
provided by remodeling existing barrack-type buildings. 


The gymnasium-auditorium structure classified as gymnasium type A, had an overa!! 
width of 118 ft. and a length of 119 ft. The main auditorium floor was 80 x 96 feet 
square |sic]. The stage at the east end of the main floor was 22 feet deep with an 
overall width of 30 feet. 


On each side and adjacent to the stage, a dressing-room provided space for equipmen| 
and stage trappings. 


A wooden truss, supported on each end by wooden columns, supported the proscenium 
arch which had a clearance of 12 feet from the finished floor. 


Extending the full length of the main section, and, on each side, a one-story shed-type 
section was constructed. This portion housed the toilets, dressing-rooms, lockers, and 





- John Costello, The Pacific War, pp. 590-596; Ronald H. Spector, Eagle Against the Sun; The American 
War with Japan, pp. 555-558; William Craig, The Fall of Japan, pp. 69-313 
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offices. The one-story shed-type section on the south side extended 40 ft. 9 in. beyond 
the east end and was used as a health unit. 


The auditorium-gymnasium was built on piers placed approximately 8 feet on centers 
each way. Girders were of 6 ir. x 10 in. material with 2 in. x 6 in. floor joists, spaced 
12 inches on centers. All floors were double; the first or subfloor was of J in. x 6 in. 
Douglas fir shiplap laid diagonally, while the finished floor was | in. x 4 in. tongue-and- 
grooved Douglas fir, sanded and varnished. 


The walls of the main section were 20 feet high. Posts, 12 in. x 12 in., supported five 
Pratt-type wooden trusses. These trusses were constructed with split ring connecters 
and bolts. The ceiling joists were of 2 in. x 6 in. material. Roof purlins were 2 in. x 10 
in. lap jointed at each end and solid at each lap. 


Diagonal sheeting was laid over the purlins, and then split-sheet roofing was applied, 
mopped on with hot asphalt. 


\ shed-type roof was build [sic - meant built] over the stage; 2 in. x 12 in. joists spaced 
,1 24-inch centers with 2 rows of solid bridging were used on this section. Sheeting of 
|in x 6 in. shiplap was laid and split-sheet roofing was mopped on. 


A concrete porch, 9 ft. x 31 ft. 5 in., was built across the front for an entrance to the 
three sets of double doors. Above this porch the moving picture projection booth, 8 ft. 
6 in. x 30 ft. 11 in., was housed. This was divided into two rooms; one for the 
machines and the other for the rewinding of the films. The entire area of both rooms 
was lined with fireproof asbestos board. 


Two inside stairways leading from the main floor to this booth furnished access and a 
means of escape in case of fire. 


The one-story shed section, housing the toilets, dressing-rooms, locker rooms, and 
health room, was constructed with 2 in. x 4 in. studding, with 2 in. x 12 in. rafters 
spaced 24 inches on centers, and bridged with solid blocking, sheeted and roofed, the 
same as for the other portions of the building. 


Phe exterior wall finish was | in. x 6 in. V shiplap painted to protect it from the 
weather. The interior wall finish was of the same material. The auditorium ceiling was 
finished with 1/2-inch fibre board applied to the ceiling joists flush with the underside 
of the bottom cords |chords] of the trusses. All ceilings in the remaining portion of the 
building were ot the same material. 


Heating was provided by H.C. Little forced draft automatic oil heaters. These heaters 
were placed in the most strategic points. Two were under the stage and forced the heat 
directly into the main auditorium through screened grills. Two others were placed at 
the front, in the room adjacent to the main floor, and supplied heat in main room. Two 
others were connected to overhead ducts and forced the hot air through the grills into 
the toilets. shower rooms, and offices. The dressing-rooms and health unit were 
provided with independent space heaters. 











The Closing of Manzanar War Relocation Center 


The hot-water system consisted of a 250-gallon Hanson boiler located under the stage 
and connected with necessary piping running from this point to the health unit, 
showers, wash rooms, and toilets. 


Electric wiring was installed for the proper illumination and operation of all equipment 
including four Trane 125 P. projector fans installed in the ceiling of the auditorium. 
Special footlights and over head lighting were provided for the stage. 


Plumbing and sewage were installed according to pians with the necessary connections made to 
the sewer and water maiiis.”* 


Sandridge and Sisler thus described the building at the time the camp was preparing to close in 
1945. 


On March 10, 1946, the War Relocation Authority turned the buildings and structures, “fixed 
assets” in bureaucratic terminology, over to the General Land Office of the Department of the 
Interior, while movable property and consumer goods became the responsibility of the War 
Assets Administration, for disposal. President Harry S. Trueman issued an executive order 
liquidating the War Relocation Authority effective June 30, 1946. On July 16, 1946, the Genera! 
Land Office was absorbed into a new Interior Department bureau, the Bureau of Land 
Management.” 


Shortly after the General Land Office received responsibility for Manzanar's buildings, the 
agency dispatched five field examiners from Washington to conduct an appraisal of the property. 
Late in April and in early May, 1946, the field examiners prepared and submitted an “Appraisal! 
Report: Buildings, Improvements, and Designated Personal Property, Manzanar Relocation 
Center, Manzanar, California.” In the section entitled "Appraisal Report of Buildings and 
Structures,” Item No. 156 in the unpaginated document consisted of the appraisai of the 
auditonum: 


Dimension lumber 59,268 bd. ft. 


Ship lap 59,983 
T & G flooring 15,432 
Outside rustic 15,075 
Shelving, etc. 1,686 


Total lumber 141,444 bd. ft. 


90% salvable 136.306 bd. ft. $40 M. $5,542.00 





°8 Arthur M. Sandridge and Oliver E. Sisler, “Engineering Section,” War Relocation Authority. Fina 
Report, Manzanar War Relocation Center, Chapter 2, WRA Construction, Part I, New Construction & 
Gymnasium-Auditorium, pp. 20-23 in the handwritten page numbers in the Engineering Section. w! 
were, again in hand-written numbers, pages 1008 through 1011 of the full report. on file in the Nationa 
Archives. 


>? Unrau, Vol. I. p. 805. 
*° Unrau, Vol. II, p. 805. 
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Plumbing fixtures 435.00 
Pipe valves and fittings 239.72 
Hanson water heater and tank, cost $400 

50° salvage value 200.00 
Riveted iron stack, 28’ x 26", $ .30 ft 6.40 
62 doors mixed, with locks, 1.75 ea. 108.50 
175 sash, hinged, 4 Its., 50 " 87.50 
24- 8  trosted globes, .50 " 12.00 
25 - 10" frosted globes, .60 ” 15.00 
35 enamel reflectors, 14" screened 21.00 

Gross Salvage .................... $6,579.12 
Cost of wrecking, 180 days (a $12 2,160.00 

Net salvage ..................02.. $4,419.12 


(he Cost of wrecking” figure proved irrelevant with respect to this building since no one 


) : \: . . ni 
demolished it 


A War Assets Administration "Fixed Assets Inventory" which included the auditorium listed its 
internal spaces: 


AUDITORIUM, HIGH SCHOOL, exterior walls V joint siding painted, room interiors 
‘ined with V joint siding and gypsum wall board, auditorium lined partially with V joint 
siding and wall board, 5 built-up wood roof trusses to support roof over auditorium, 
gaumbrel roof, covered with mineral surfaced roll roofing, 2 rooms 11'x 14’, 2 rooms 
9x15, 2 rooms 8'x9', 2 rooms 8'x12', 2 rooms 12’'x13', stage 24'x40', 2 rooms 4'x9’, 1 hall 
4x52. 1 room 20'x27', 1 room 11'x20', 1 hall 4'x48', 2 halls 5'-6"x15', 1 room 5x15’, 1 
room 20x36, | room 12’x15', 2 rooms 15'x16’, auditorium 80'x96', 1 room 14'x15’, 1 
room 19'x32’, 1 room 12'x19', WRA construction. 


(his document estimated the War Relocation Authority's cost for the building as $30,375.89, 
and recommended a deprecia . $3.315.78, for a total appraised value of $25,060.11. 


On April 25, 1946, Field Examine . rnest R. Cushing of the General Land Office prepared an 
‘ventory and appraisal of the equipment and furnishings in the auditorium. A small number of 
‘he items could be considered part of the building's fixtures, such as two H.C. Little DU 42 
jeaters, three LC. Little DU 44 heaters, four H.C. Little DU 46 heaters, five 25 1/2 by 19 1/2 
sich wall mirrors, and two metal dispensers for paper towels. Other items on the list fell into the 
-ategory of furnishings. Camp carpenters had made the 174 six foot long 16 by 11 1/2 inch 
backless wooden benches along with another 137 that were eight feet long. The auditorium also 





txplanatory Notes / Appraisal of Buildings and Structures,” Item No. 156, in the Sierra Pacific Division 
of the Nationa! Archives at San Bruno, California, Record Group no. 49, General Land Office, San 
Francisco Regional Office, Division of Land Planning, Records related to the disposal of Manzanar and 
lule Lake War Relocation Centers, 1945-1948, Box 919, Folder 82177, Manzanar Relocation Center, 
2089902 - SRP - BFE. 


~ National Archives, Laguna Niguel, California, Pacific Southwest Region, Record Group No. 270, 
Records of the War Assets Administration, Real property Disposal Case Files, Folder Title: Manzanar 
Relocation Center - Manzanar, CA, Fixed Asset Inventory, Box No. 89. 
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Preservation of the Auditorturn 


contained 54 miscellaneous metal or wooden chairs, 49 of them folding chairs, a waste paper 
basket and two white enameled trash containers, a couple of fire extinguishers, a 12 foot high 
painter's ladder, four electric light reflectors, probably used on the stage, a garden rake, stage 
curtains including back and side drops, with pulleys and rope, window drapes and curtains, a 
special purpose desk, and a couple of silk American flags, with standards. Cushing listed the 
acquisition costs of each of these items, as well as an appraisal price. He totaled only the latter. 
the resulting sum being $1,838.50 appraisal value.”” 


Cushing had a number of comments to add to the appraisal: 


The mechanical equipment such as heaters and fire extinguishers are carried in the 
inventory with no depreciation. The heaters were purchased at considerably below 
retail prices and the unit costs as listed are below present OPA [Office of Price 
Administration] ceilings. The fire extinguishers, so far as could be learned have never 
been used and with refilling of fluid are as in good condition as when originally 
purchased. 


The project made material in the auditorium was constructed for a definite purpose and 
many of the articles were poorly constructed. Their resale demand is doubtful and 
accordingly a reduction of 50% from the unit cost for depreciation is being made. The 
special purpose desk is a ticket collecting disk and has no value for resale, consequently 
the unit cost was reduced from $8.00 to $1.00, the probable value of the lumber 
involved in its construction. 


The material purchased for the auditorium is carried in the appraisal with a 
depreciation but of 25% from the unit cost, to compensate for wear and tear. Only one 
of the two silk American flags could be located in the auditorium, one having been 
obviously removed during the interval between the taking of the two inventories. The 
window draperies and curtains are heavy and dyed black, having been made on order as 
blackout curtains for the windows. Having been made according to special 
specifications and the need for such articles having passed, the unit cost was reduced 
from $400.00 to $100.00, which it is believed would represent a fair price for the 
material involved. 


Indeed, as Cushing indicated, there was not much need for blackout curtains in peacetime 


PRESERVATION OF THE AUDITORIUM 


The land on which Manzanar stood had been leased from the Los Angeles Department of Wate: 
and Power with a proviso that 90 days after termination of the camp, the buildings and 





°° “Manzanar Relocation Center / Manzanar, California / Inventory and Appraisal of Equipment and 
Furnishings of Auditorium," signed by Ernest R. Cushing. Field Examiner, San Francisco, California 
April 25, 1946, one sheet of data with title sheet, in the National Archives, Sierra Pacific Division, at San 
Bruno, California; Record Group No. 49, Records of the Bureau of Land Management (successor to th« 
General Land Office), Series 95, Box 919, File No. 82177: a copy of this document appears as Appendix 
B in this report. 
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improvements erected by the U.S. Government would be removed. That did not happen. The 
lease also contained a proviso that the L.A.D.W.P. could indicate whether it wished to acquire 
buildings and improvements in lieu of site restoration. Exercising that option, on November 28, 
1945, and again on January 8, 1946, L.A.D.W.P. indicated a desire to purchase eight apartment 
and dormitory structures in the WRA personnel housing area, with their furnishings, the 
auditorium with its equipment and fixtures, 11 buildings in the camp hospital complex, water 
anc sewer systems that served these particular buildings, and the camp's entire electrical 
Jisuribution system. Later it asked for the laundry in the personnel area also. A court 
stipulation dated March 27, 1946, notified one and all that these buildings and utility systems 
were not to be removed. 

With respect to the auditorium, according to an internal memorandum the Los Angeles 
icpartmient of Water and Power apparently intended to interest local organizations in 
purchasing the building and leasing the land on which it stood: 


Auditorium: This is a very large structure and it is doubtful if the Department would 
have sufficient use to justify its maintenance. There would no doubt be numerous 
activities by the various civic organizations in the county which could be conducted in 
the auditorium under rental agreements. After thorough consideration it appears that 
the best solution regarding this facility would be to interest local organizations in the 
possibility of purchase by a large group and leasing the site from the Department for its 
maintenance. 


Mvsteriously, a sheet in the files of the Los Angeles Department of Water and Power dated 
March 7, 1946, listing "Structures and Equipment at Manzanar Relocation center needed by 
department of Water and Power" included the Auditorium, (Structure 51): "Entire structure 
together with incidental equipment and fixtures. Also portions of water distribution system and 
sewage disposal svstem adequate to serve this facility.""" Despite this list, the Los Angeles 
Department of Water and Power decided it did not need the auditorium building. 


The War Assets Administration, which inherited the responsibility for disposal of the assets of 
the Manzanar camp, ultimately declined to sell piecemeal certain parts of the infrastructure to be 
leit in place, and instead chose to advertise all the buildings and structures for sale with the 
condition that they either be dismantled or be moved off site. The auditorium went into this 
category of disposal. 


he subsequent history of the dismantling of the camp is long and complex. Some buildings and 
structures were sold intact to be moved off the site either into nearby towns or to rural ranches 
aid farnis. Some were retained on site and leased out for some years. Many others were 
demolished. 





** Burton S. Grant, Assistant Chief Engineer of Water Works, November 23, 1945, to Samuel B. Morris 
and Laurance E. Goit, Los Angeles Department of Water and Power Historical Records, Administrative 
and Executive Files, Manzanar Relocation Center, Correspondence - Removal of Buildings, Nov. 1945-- 
Apr. 1946, Unrau research files. 





Unsigned list dated March 7, 1y.-6, Los Angeles Department of Water arid Power, Water Executive 
Office Historical Records, Administrative and Executive Files, Manzanar Relocation Center, 
Correspondence - Removal of Buildings, Nov. 1945--Apr. 1946. 














A Building for War Veterans 


A BUILDING FOR WAR VETERANS 


As demolition began, California Congressman Clair Engle and Senator William F. Knowland 
appealed to the War Assets Administration to sell the auditorium to the Turner Barnes Post, No 
8036, of the Veterans of Foreign Wars for use as a clubhouse. The War Asset Administration 
then withdrew the auditorium from demolition and authorized its disposal to a local 
governmental agency that would handle the conveyance of the building to the Veterans of 
Foreign Wars. That local agency would be the government of Inyo County, whose county seat 
was in Independence. The county could purchase the building for its salvage value but then 
would either have to move it or lease the land on and around it from the Los Angeles 
Department of Water and Power.” 


In a long article about the "town" which housed Japanese-Americans during the war being 
"hauled away" which appeared in the Los Angeles Times on Monday, December 2, 1946, 
reporter Frank Finch noted, "Although most of Manzanar looks like it had been the target of an 
atomic bomb, a few buildings will remain, temporarily at least. Inyo County purchased the 
center's 1280-capacity auditorium for $6500 and will turn it over to the veterans for use as @ 
social center."°’ Four days later, on December 6 the Inyo Register published an editorial giving 
Ralph Merritt credit for ""Re-Distributing’ Manzanar," in which it noted among 11 specific 
benefits to the public of Inyo County: "A 1280-capacity auditorium secured for veterans and 
turned over to southern Inyo Legion groups for recreational and social purposes." 


Formal acquisition of the auditorium by the county took place early in 1947. Effective January 
1, 1947, the Los Angeles Department of Water and Power leased to Inyo County for a period o! 
five years (with subsequent renewals) a rectangle of land extending 1,445 feet by 320 feet with 
the longer axis running roughly east-west.°° The auditorium stood close to the western 
boundary of this tract, and the west boundary included a paved street, probably a section of B 
Street, and a fire hydrant, while the east boundary abutted the western edge of the right-of-way 
of north-south U.S. Highway No. 395. The acreage between the east end of the building and the 
highway could be used as a parking lot. On January 6, 1947, the War Assets Administration 
authorized the county to take possession of the auditorium pending sale for $6,200. The actual 
transfer of ownership took place on February 11, 1947, the date on the deed from the War 





°° Cecil L. DeWolfe. Deputy Regional Director for Real property Disposal, War Assets Administration, 
August 29, 1946, telegram to Paul C. Williams, Director, Urban and Rural Division, Office of Rea! 
Property Disposal, War Assets administration, Washington, D.C., reporting request from Congressman 
Clair Engle to sell the auditorium to the veterans, recommending that the building be exempted {rom 1! 
demolition order. Laguna Niguel, Record Group No. 270, File No. 1; John McMurray, Inyo County. 
September 27, 1946, to Senator William F. Knowland; John J. O'Brien, Deputy Administrator, oifice 
Real property Disposal, October 17, 1946, National Archives, Laguna Niguel, Record Group No. 270 
File No. 2. Copies of these documents are in the Unrau research files at Manzanar NHS. 


*” Los Angeles Times, Monday, December 2, 1946, pp. 1, 3. 


* Letter, Laurance E. Boit, Chief Engineer of Water Works and Deputy General Manager, Los Angeles 
Department of Water and Power [actually signed by District Agent T.R. Silvius in Independence} to 
County of Inyo, April 10, 1947, copy supplied by the Eastern California Museum, Independence 
California. This was the cover letter enclosing Lease No. OVRL-2505. 
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Assets Administration to the County of Inyo in exchange for ten dollars "and other valuable 
consideration in hand paid.’ - 


{nyo County leased the auditorium to the Independence Chapter of the Veterans of Foreign 
Wars untl November 5, 1951, apparently with a sequence of renewals. According to a member 

/ the Veterans of Foreign Wars, it was probably in late 1953 or early 1954 that the county 
Jiowed the VF W. to remove the single story south wing of the auditorium and move it in four 
sections into the southwestern portion of the town of Lone Pine. There they reassembled it into 
(wo sections set at right angles to form the shape of an "L", facing east and south. The V.F.W. 
and Aierican Legion remodeled them into a meeting hall and club house for each organization, 
‘hough perhaps most members of one organization were also members of the other. Veterans of 
borcign Wars Post No. 8036 occupied the portion of the "L" facing to the east, while the 
Viverican Legion occupied the portion of the "L" facing south; the two sections joined at the 

ort end of the V_F.W. hall and the west end of the American Legion hall. The new location of 
(he buildings lay at the dead end of Gene Autry Lane, just west of Washington Street. The 
relocated, realigned, and remodeled south wing of the auditorium remained the property of Inyo 
County al its new location, on land owned by the Trustees of the Town of Lone Pine, 

HiOmia 


\ COUNTY HIGHWAY DEPARTMENT GARAGE 


Phe county converted the rest of the auditorium, on its original site, into a county highway 
deparunent garage and shop, cutting a large door in the center of the east wall and removing the 
stage to provide access to vehicles for repair and maintenance. The county dismantled the fir 
Noor using the wood to build partitions and make other modifications to the building and to 
build shelves for automotive parts in the north wing. In place of the wood floor, the county 
poured 4 new concrete floor to accommodate the county vehicles. The county continued to use 
‘he building tor this purpose until 1995, when the National Park Service purchased the building. 


ihus a hal! century after its construction as a building intended for a brief and temporary span 
of use, the Manzanar Auditorium-Gymnasium survived as the last major structure of the 
Manzanar War Relocation Center, consigned to enter the lists of buildings destined for historic 


Presers athlon 


~Unrau Vol Il. p 815. Bill of Sale, accompanied by a letter from Clarence W. Hull, Director, Legal 
Division, War Assets Administration, Office of Real Property Disposal, Los Angeles, February 14, 1947, 
to Board of Supervisors, County of Inyo, from the collections of the Eastern California Museum, 
Independence, Calitornia. 
A note from the Clerk of the Inyo County Board of Supervisors indicated that on June 10, 1952, he had 
sent H.G. Frew of the Los Angeles Department of Water and Power in Independence a new signed lease 
for the auditorium site, which amounted to a renewal of the lease. Presumably others followed at five 
year intervals 


70 | —— —_ . , 
’ The author examined the exterior and interior of this building at its present location on the afternoon of 
September 3, 1998, with the guidance of Jim Palsrok. 
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HISTORIC PHOTOGRAPHS 


Photo 1. The Manzanar Auditorium-Gymnasium under construction. View of southwest corner and south wing. 1944. University of California 
at Los Angeles Collection. 
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HISTORIC PHOTOGRAPHS 


Photo 2. Part of west end of building under construction showing roof trusses and framing at west entrance and second story projection roon 
1944. University of California at Los Angeles Collection. 
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HISTORIC PHOTOGRAPHS 


Photo 3. Southwest corner of building under construction. Main west entrance is at left with framing of projection room above it being 
assembled. The extreme northwest corner of the south wing is at the lower right. 1944. University of California at Los Angeles Collection. 
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HISTORIC PHOTOGRAPHS 


Photo 4. View during construction of northwest corner of auditorium from the interior showing the westernmost roof truss in place. The roof 
and ceiling framing has been installed to the next truss to the east. 1944. University of California at Los Angeles Collection. 
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HISTORIC PHOTOGRAPHS 


Photo 5. This group is probably the construction crew, who were camp internees, with what are presumed to be some of the camp 
administration officials in the center row. Project Director Ralph Merritt is in the center of the middle row (sixth from right). The group is at 
the northwest corner of the building. May 1, 1944. Toyo Miyatake Collection, No. 1277, courtesy Archie A Miyatake, San Gabriel, California 


loyo Miyatake became the official camp photographer and thus documented not only the construction of the auditorium, but many of the major 
activities that took place in the building including high school graduation ceremonies and special events. Most of the historic photographs 
included in this report were taken by Mr. Miyatake, with permission for their use and prints provided by Archie A. Miyatake 
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HisTORIC PHOTOGRAPHS 


Photo 6. Construction of the framing of the projection room over the main west entrance. View toward the west from the building interior. The 
three openings in the lower wall would receive the entrance doors. 1944. National Archives, Neg. No. 210-GG-588 
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HISTORIC PHOTOGRAPHS 


Photo 7. One of the tew views of the east end of the Auditorium, this view is from the northeast. The horizontal siding has been installed on the 
walls of the auditorium and stage sections, but the north wing is still showing the diagonal sheathing. In the lower portion of the east stage wail 
is a double doorway opening flanked to each side be window openings, each of which would receive three sash units. At the northerly end of 
this same wall at the second floor level is also a window opening, which also would have three sash units. A similar window opening is at the 
opposite end of this wall, just outside the photograph. 1944. Eastern California Museum Collection, MERR 7, 9482.1 
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HISTORIC PHOTOGRAPHS 


Photo 8. The completed exterior of the Manzanar Auditorium-Gymnasium, 1944 or 1945. View from the worthwest of the west rain entrance 
with the north wing at the left. The entry walk, flagpole and some plantings are in place. A storage bu:'ding still remains or has been added to 
the south of the entry walk. Toyo Miyatake Collection, No. 87-C, courtesy Archie A. Miyatake, San Gabriel, California 
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HISTORIC PHOTOGRAPHS 


Photo 9. View from the southwest of the completed auditorium, with the south wing at the right. 1944 or 1945. The bank of louvered openings 
at the upper center of the west wall ventilate the attic. A similar set of louvers is found in the east wall of the attic. The ladder provided access 
to the roof and an attic access hatch is visible in the roof beyond the ladder. Two access hatches are also visible on the roof of the projection 
room. These hatches no longer exist. Access to the attic is now through one of the louver openings. The high vent stacks were furnace flues 
Iwo inverted v-shaped ventilator covers are seen on the root of the south wing, which were repeated on the north wing. These ventilated the 
shower rooms. The south wing arrangement appears to have been a mirror image of the north wing except for the extension to the east, which 
had considerably greater window area, and housed the health unit. Toyo Miyatake Collection, No. 87-D, courtesy Archie A. Miyatake, San 
Gabriel, California 
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